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The Value of Proportion in Architecture. 


HAT the pleasure pro- 
duced by fine architec- 
ture generally, and if 
ever more especially, 
by the architecture of 
the Greeks, is largely 
due to a sense of har- 
monious proportion, is 
@ common observation, 
and familiarly accepted 
as an established mat- 
ter of fact; it has be- 
come established by the 
admission and expe- 
rience of successive 
generations of civilised 
men, ancient and mo- 
dern, whatever the pre- 
jadices or fashions of 
art prevalent in their 
times, and quite inde- 
pendently of particular 
theories, or any theory 
at all, respecting the 
cause. With almost 
equal consent has this 
sense of architectural 
harmony been recog- 
nised as essentially, 
however paradoxically, 
of the same nature as 

the perception of harmony in Music, as the feel- 
ing of characteristic composition not only of 
forms but of colours in painting,—of the fullest 
satisfaction indeed in all poetic arta, and as due 
to that quality, however definable, in virtue of 
exciting which it is that any art can claim to 
become and evinces itself as poetic,—as musical, 
in the grand original sense of pertaining to the 
Mases. It is indeed only when a work of archi- 
tecture successfully evokes a refined sentiment 
of harmoniousneas, that its title can be allowed 
as a work of fine art,—as something,—as how 
much ?—more than what remains a mere con- 
structive accumulation, however it may possibly 
be a marvel no Jess for technical execution than 
for mass, 

The ultimate appeal of Harmony is to Senti- 
meant; and Sentiment, as an active power,—crea- 
tive Imagination, has, from time to time, proved 
equal to its evolation, within restricted limits, 
with no inconsiderable success, even when most 
certainly unconscious of any scientific theory as 
to its laws and conditions. The gifted hand traces 
forms of elegance on a time, as spontaneously 
as the natural ear guides the uninstructed 
voice, to accompany in time, as the eye, with no 
acknowledgments to formal training, selects 
trimmings for a dress, disposes flowers in a 
bouquet, embroiders a Hindoo cap, or,colours a 
Chinese vase, as though in mere obedience to the 
influences tha: adjust the droop of the lily to 
the curve of its stem, or to the instinots that 
rule fabric and ornament so unerringly in the 
nest of the titmouse or the chaffinch. More 
remarkable results should be expected when 
cultivation comes in aid, and the faculty of pro- 
gress declares itself by the primary conditions 
of admitting ignorance,—of feeling after a prin- 
ciple, and evincing eager readiness to grasp 
whatever of true theory, albeit crude and incom- 
plete, it may be enabled to lay hold on. Thus 





were made some of the best and boldest steps 
in advance in the development of Gothic archi- 
tecture. As we watch how this went on, we 
cannot fail to recognise a straining after, which 
is still better at such an epoch than a reliance 
upon principle as yet not quite in hand; we 
cannot mistake in many remarkable works the 
traces of a system that prescribes some restraia- 
ing when not prompting maxim, of which the 
value was recognised, if not to its fall scope and 
implications. Genius, no donbt, has often done 
wonders, in despite of—in contradiction to its 
own wrong theories ; but it has more frequently 
avouched itself as genius by evolving a theory 
to a certain stage, and therewith advancing at a 
bound to performances that become examples 
for the admiration of the less enlightened. It 
is probable that most of what we admire in the 
arta of barbarous people is due, not to diffused 
capacities of the races, but to traditions from 
works of such exceptional individuals. The 
tendency in a race to persistent copying of a set 
model, approves the merit of the originator of it 
as superior to his race; but that he left them, 
not to say made them,-copyists, is so far an 
impeachment of the sufficiency of his theory or 
of his frank publication of it. True it is that 
the sword of Scanderbeg is of small avail 
without the arm that wielded it, and the palette 
of Raffaelle and even the model of Michelangelo 
are vain without the masters; the scholars who 
plied pencils effectively on the broad canvasses 
of Rubens are as helpless without him as 
“ Coosar’s hand when Czosar’s head is off; ” but 
surely when Genius goes out, the eclipse would 
not be quite so total, if at least so much of its 
discoveries as is capable of definite statement 
were on record in set terms. 

Hence it is that when we come upon traces, 
as we assuredly do in the works of the Greeks, 
both in sculpture and architecture, of the em- 
ployment of a well-studied and refined theory of 
proportion, of which the value is avouched by 
achievement of unrivalled harmony, it behoves 
us to take nocommon pains to follow these traces 
forth and avail ourselves, if we may, of the 
experiences of centuries,—of the conclusions of 
highest genius that are before us embodied in 
stone. It is true that nature also is before us as 
it was before the Greek, and no less have we 
opportunities of studying her lessons at first 
hand; bat life is too short for us to forfeit the 
assistance of an approved predecessor, and out 
of the vain pride of being entirely self-taught 
and unassisted, to lose time at every false tarn 
of a labyrinth over again. There is the 
liability, no doubt, that in giving ourselves up 
to study under masters engaging or venerable, 
severe investigation of truth may be diverted 
to the amusement of our curiosity as to what 
occupied the ancients, whether right or wrong 
indifferently, or growing respect for the inter- 
preters may degenerate into worship of their 
reading of Natare’s text and neglect of the 
ever-incumbent critical watchfalness. Dangers, 
however, in these directions vanish when they 
are calmly recognised, and still more certainly 
when it is recognised that in the course of 
analysis of the very best success, even more im- 
portant than the discovery how so much was 
done, is the explanation of why only just so much 
and why no more. 

It is not in the nature of a truly vital germ 
ever really to die, and a determination of its 
apparent activity demands strict inquest for the 
cause; it reveals itself to us as a motive prin- 
ciple of development that is not the material it 
works upon, nor any arrangement of that material, 
nor any consequence of that material when 
arranged ; and, whatever becomes of the organism 
it originates, it has to be assumed, and if possi- 
ble traced, existing still after dissolution of that 
organism, as— being itecause—it must necessarily 
have existed before it. We are too ready to con- 





sider it natural for a Style to commence—to run 


ite course—through radeness, vigour, elegance, 
sophistication, and so forth, till it dies ont ex- 
hausted and corrupt; but what of the energy 
that started and sustained it in career? That 
it eludes observation after the catastrophe is 
most certain ; and, as far as visible and continued 
operation is concerned, too truly is as though it 
were not. The golden bow! is broken, the silver 
cord loosed, the pitcher is broken at the cistern 
and the wheel at the fountain,—and yet the well- 
spring is existent still. Nature knows not of 
annihilation, and as force is eternal it is for 
intelligence to gain such guidance over it, and 
such mastery, that this seeming dying out, which 
is but the torpor of forces that instead of co- 
operating are simply countervailing each other, 
should never supervene. Bat mastery over the 
living principle of arts, and to this effect, can 
only be hoped to be achieved by attaining to 
appreciation of pure theory; by aid of this, if 
in any way at all, the mind may shake itself free 
from accretions of habit, of fashion, of prejudice, 
the encumbrances that really disable Art from 
recommencing freely and healthily,—can save 
it from prolonged periods of tame routine or 
disgraceful crises of resort to frantic oddity ia 
very desperation of a better change. 

It stands on record that some Greek architects 
as well as sculptors,—some architects, indeed, 
who, like Polycletus, were sculptors also,—left 
writings that set forth their theuries of propor- 











tion. This was done, amongst others, by the 
architects of two important temples,—of the 
Doric Parthenon, of all the most important, 
and of the Ionian temple of Athene Polias, at 
Priene,—of both of which the later labours of the 
Dilettanti Society have secured and have pub- 
lished, or are preparing to publish, measure- 
ments. In these cases, therefore, we possess 
what is equivalent to illastrative drawings of 
the lost literary works,—the designs that ex- 
plained the text as much as they were explained 
by it, and which must exemplify all that was 
most peculiar and most critical in the stated 
theory, and ought to yield it up in response to a 
well-conducted cross-examination. We have 
the lock open before us, and due scrutiay of 
the wards should enable us to construct the 
single form of key that can throw the bolt. 
Having to find out how a certain problem may 
best be solved, we are provided herein with some 
aid in our search from an exemplar solution of 
very marked, if we hesitate to say before survey- 
ing the subject in its fallest scope, with the 
most absolute success. When we succeed, as we 
may hope to do as investigation makes its way, 
in seizing a necessary principle in nature, we 
may be helped to tracing its capacity of develop- 
ment by an approved application. When we 
recognise an application so systematic and so 
happy as to betray the influence of a true prin- 
ciple, we are thrown back with a clue to hold on 
to, upon scrutiny of wider theory in nature to 
identify its origin and implications. 

Let us, then, endeavour in the first instance to 
grasp the idea of the Harmonious,—of Harmony, 
in its very largest sense,—and so to narrow down 
the definition until we are brought within reach 
of the cases that we are here particularly con- 
cerned with and interested in. 

Harmony, or Harmoviousness, implies, we 
believe we may say, in its widest sense, a 
mutual or correlative adaptation of parts 
to form a whole,— of members to complete 
a system, which shall have a fitness and ex- 
cellence relatively to a certain ultimate par- 
pose or reault. These general characteristics 
apply whether we have in view an animal organi- 
sation, a mechanical contrivance, a social institu- 
tion, or a work of art—muasical, dramatic, archi- 
tectural; in every case Harmony expresses the 
perfectly satisfactory effect of a combination of 
serviceable elements so ordered and proportioned 
as to conduce to a particular end of specific 
excellence or advantage. 
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Harmony, therefore, as equivalent of the 
power derivable from apt combination, has a 
value that can scarcely be over-estimated. The 
difference in its favour, as compared with casual 
or inept assemblage, is of the same kind as that 
between a symphony by accomplished musicians 
and the discord of their instruments vexed at 
random by children,—between a loose heap of 
confused fossils from a quarry and the same 
disposed with congruity,—the reconstructed 
genera of Cavier or Owen,—or, finally, between 
the broken fragments of various antique statues, 
—the produce of an excavation,—and the glory 
of the recomposed groups of the Greek sculptor. 
When incongruous elements are rejected, refrac- 
tory controlled, and the favourable most favour- 
ably disposed for mutual aid and fartherance, 
the result is a harmony in virtue of which the 
function of poetic art, of Poetry, like its name, 
comes into comparison and parallel with 
creation. 

It is perhaps not unnecessary to notice that 
the word harmony is used indifferently for a 
causes and for its effect,—for the result and for 
the fact or process of harmonious combination. 
In this, as in so many other cases, language is too 
frugal to afford a second word when the distinc- 
tion can, as usually, be inferred from the context, 
and when this may not be, helps itself out by 
cireumlocution or is content to risk a mistake. 

The ends or purposes for which Harmony is 
serviceable, not to say indispensable, are subjects 
of one leading classification, which follows the 
line of division between the Usefal Arts and the 
Fine Arts. We shall pursue the subject in our 
next. 





DUBLIN’S DIAGNOSIS. 


TxE capital of Ireland was gay and crowded 
during the second week in August, and the 
marine districts in sight of the bay, and many 
watering-places over the island, were 
by numerous parties of visitors. Those who 
came on the trail of royalty struck out new 
trails for themselves, and Dablin and Wicklow | 
furnished sufficient charms for the pockets of | 
most, if they did not for the proclivities of all. 
Leaving the vacation ramblera, the sporting and 
augling tourists, the geological hammer-men, the 
churchyard antiquaries, and the bog, mountain, 
and rath artists and botanists to pursue their 
journeys wherever they list, we will betake our- 
selves to jotting down our notes by the way in the 
Civita Eblana of Ptolemy. We walked through 
many of the old quarters of Dublin on this occa- 
sion, as we have done before, and, confining 
our remarks to these old quarters, we must say 
that they look more sad and tumble-down and 
wretched thanever. It matters not that royalty 
is sweeping by as we write, and that flags, 
banners, and triumphal arches swing pendant 
across Sackville, Dame, and Grafton strects. 
Steal away, flushed-faced visitor, with us, and in 
ten minutes, yea, in half that time, we will lead you 
into the back courts and alleys, where rags and 
wretchedness, and hunger-pinched and whisky- 





Dablin folk “ melting hot ;”’ there are little heaps 
of ashes, suds, and night-soil, strewn about the 
streets we pass through ; bare-footed children of 
both sexes, and of various ages, from the creep- 
ing infant to the “ gorsoon” and “ girsha” of 
ten and twelve, are squatted upon the flags; the 
thoroughfare is lively enough, but the place is 
what is called a back street. 
Cheap Jacks and ragmen are surrounded by 
groups of children, bartering bits of old cloth, 
old iron, or a few bones, for sweets, perhaps, or 
for “coppers,” in other instances, and their 
mothers are awaiting the result. We are now 
in the north-east part of the town, and 
on putting the question to a very respectable- 
looking man as to how often eg Povo te: are 
wont to pay their visits to this quarter, we are 
answered, “ Sure, and this street is claned often 
enough, sir, and it’s just as bad the next day.” 
On questioning our informant a little closer, he 
admitted that on some days it was not cleansed 
at all, though the residents are obliged, or, rather, 
accustomed, to throw out their house refase 
every night and morning onthe pavement. Two 
or three streets of this character are situated 
Within a stone’s-throw of the Northern Railway 
terminus. 
Proceeding in the direction of the Courts of 
Law, we found the streets and lanes filthy and 
covered with both animal and vegetable refuse. 
Off church-street, Bow-street, Mary’s-lane, Pell- 
lane, King-street, 


dirt and filth we saw were indesoribab'e. Along 
the line of the south side of the river, from the 
commencement of Townsend-street to Sir John 
Rogerson’s Quay, numerous back streets and 
eourts are in a wretchedly bad condition. On the 
south side of the city, extending from Castle. 
street to the end of James. street, the back streets 
b ing away on the right hand to the river, 
and on the left towards St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
and thence along the Coombe, the majority of 
these back streets and lanes leading off are all 
in a very poor state. It would be almost useless 
in a paper of this kind to enumerate them. 

The Liffey is exactly in the same condition 
as it was seven years since; but on days when 
the smell becomes intolerable, the corporation 
sends a few scavengers, when the tide has re- 
ceded from the river, to sweep the mad from the 
sides of each embankment into the middle of 
the stream. While the citizens are suifering 
under the excruciating agony of this corporate 
operation, they are wont to exclaim, for the 
time being, that the cure is worse than the 
disease. Not many days since in the City 
Council a determination was come to, after a 
wrangle, that the Corporation would, at the ex- 
piration of the present scavenging contract, 
undertake the duties themselves. The contract, 
we believe, expires in September. 
will be the obvious result of this action. One 
thing is certain, the Corporation will never per- 
form that scavenging in an effective manner es 
cheaply as some contractors on former occasions 
did it. The upshot will be, that new district 
yards, and stabling premises will have to be 
built in two, perhaps in four, different places 
in the city, new officas and new officials will be 
created, and in the end there will be paid as 
much for superintending scavenging in Dablio 
as there is now paid for executing it. 

This sum the citizens should be aware will 





and round that quarter, the; 





have to be added to the Government loan already 


to contracted for, and by new rates every penny of 


it will have to be paid by an already overtaxed 
community, 

A cry of “jobbery” is very often raised 
against the Corporation; buat it is unfortunate 
for those who raise it that they do not “smell 
the rat” in time. Matters of this kind in 
Dablin are of immemorial repute; buat the 
animals get off with their booty while the rate- 
payers are napping, and the ory of “ Jobbery” 
and “ Justice to Ireland” is echoed by the sinner 
and the sinned against at the same time and 
often with one breath. So much for the illa- 
sions of the age. 

We have already expressed our opinions on 
the main drainage scheme of Dablin, and with 
matured ideas and a sober view of matters upon 
the spot, we must condemn it as ® most incom- 
plete scheme. As it stands intact as a corporate 
scheme only, and working solely as a measure 
| not only designed for the health of the city, but 
_ as one intended to relieve the city of its sewage, 
and to profitably dispose of it, the measure is a 
‘failure. It cannot be effective as it stands. I: 








_may please the Dablin corporation to fall back 
branded features abound. As we traverse the | 
streets, the day is in that condition termed by took to free the Liffey from pollution by con- 
| structing a main-drainage and intercepting 
| Sewers, leaving the disposal or distribution of the 


upon the plea hereafter that they only under- 


sewage as a supplementary matter. In that 
case the citizens need not feel surprised if within 
the next five or seven years a supplementary 
or auxiliary loan is asked for and obtained for 
,Job No.2. Mr. Park Neville, the city engineer 
of Dablin, and Mr. Bazalgette, will, no doubt, 
with their accustomed proficiency in figures, 
make everything as plain as a pikestaff to the 
Main Drainage Committee; and the Main 
Drainage Committee, with the endorsemen: 
of the engineers, will “floor” all ition 
on the score of wilful expenditure that the rate- 
payers may initiate. 

Threatened with a visitation of cholera, what- 
ever be the projects or designs of the corporate 
officials of Dublin, there is one description of 
work that cannot brook delay, save at the cost 
of human life. The weather, as we write, is 
extremely hot in Dablin, and filth is on the 
streets in abundance. Verily, many of them 
are not only not half cleansed, but there is no 
attempt made gt cleaning them at all. We have 
been out early and late, and we did not meet on 
the north or south side of the city one single 
scavenger. In our last day’s round through the 
city, we met one scavenging cart, dry and empty, 
and the driver was a real “ Fe pc 
whose best specific against the cholera, or “ wind 
in the stomach,” was a good glass of “ Jameson’s 
seven-year old whisky.” Our friend assured us 





Now what | j 


‘he could take it “fall or fasting,” 
| thereby that he could take it as bef 
breakfast as after it. The contractor, of course, 
is carrying out his contract for scavenging as 
easily as he possibly can, and the corporation 
as yet do not feel called upon to bestir them. 
selves until the new arrangements are — 
which will be possibly after some epidemic 
removes many beyond the range of complaint. 
The police in Dablin,—a very act've body in 
political matters, and a very inactive one in 
other matters,—are at present in hot water. 
Patrolling the street in this weather in the 
of a mailed warrior is not the thing for Pat, 
whether he be a “polisman” or a “ Patriot.” 


improvement, and her principal streets are stand- 
ing forth in fuller relief. Insurance offices, new 
branch-bank offices, and public-houses, are the 
principal kinds of buildings that are growing 
up, and developing on a large scale. 

An enterprising vintner is jast completing 
very large at the corner of Abbey- 
street and Sackville-street. The shop within is 
expensively fitted up. The ing pillars or 
columns are cased with marble slabs, with marble 
plinths and capitals; the counter slab is marble. 
The base, surbase, and panelling around the walls 
of theshopare marble, the divisions being coloured 
marble, and from about 4 ft. high to within 
cornice depth of the ceiling, mirrors are affixed 
the entire circuit of the walls. The shop-doors 
and the framing around the mirrors are maho- 
gany. The shop-fittings in general are well 
execated. The shop isa novel one of its kind 
in Dublin, and has attracted many visitors and 
customers. 

The Agricultural Show was pretty well 
patronised during the Royal visit; and the show 
of cattle, implements, and machinery was, on 
the whole, commendable. We have not space 
in this notice to particularise exhibitors or their 
exhibits, or to enter into minuter theories. 
Many English houses were worthily represented ; 
and we noticed, during our stay ia Dablin, that 
there was a large constituency of English, Scotch, 
and even Welsh visitors. 

The grounds occupied by the late show are 
spoken of a3 likely to be converted into a people's 
park. They are not unsuitable for that object, 
as they are situated in a healthy district, on the 
banks of the classic Dodder, and within view of 
ranges of the Dublin and Wicklow mountains. 
The country around in the distance forms 4 
splendid landscape, and the Bay of Dablin is 
outlying, and within a short range of the eye. 

The hotel and shop- interest of the 
city has been benefited to a extent ; and if 
the public health rises from out of the dast and dia 
improved and re-invigorated, we shall all have 
reason to rejoice, whether our homes are situated 
upon the Thames, the Liffey, or the Clyde. — 

The new Gaiety Theatre is p rapidly, 
the colamnar supports of metal being attached, 
length to length, as the walls rise. The entrances 
frout and rear will not be very charmiog or 
respectable, The former faces South King- 
street, the latter opens into Tangier-lane,—® 
narrow and rather dirty courtway at present, near 
the top of Grafton-street. The theatre is to be 
opened, by announcement, in November. If £0, 
the work must proceed more rapidly than even 
now, and outside effect will require to be sacri- 
ficed to inside necessities if the promises of the 
proprietor to the public are not belied. Although 
the site of the building itself is not very well 
chosen, it is within a short distance of many 
most le districts looking east and north- 
east, and several most impoverished ones 10 & 
southerly and south-easterly direction. The two 
extremes of the social scale each other 
in the immediate vicinity of the New Gaiety, 
but corduroy and moleskin will be likely to find 





their entry and exit through Tangier-lane (pet- 
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A HOLIDAY FOR STUDENTS, 
ELY—LYNN. 

WHEN a goodly company assembled in the 
western porch at Ely Cathedral, on the suany 
summer afternoon of Monday, July 31st,* atten- 
tion was drawn to the “ Guide to the Description 
of Ely Cathedral, to be delivered to the Archew- 
ological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
on Jaly 10th, 1854, by Mr. Edmund Sharps,” a 
copy of which was kindly put into the hands of 
each person. The lecturer proceeded to say that 
he still stood by all the dates stated there for the 
different parts of the , With one exce 
tion, viz., that given for the so-called Galilee 
Porm 4 > ope the re standing. 

\ way, a well-meri com) 
to the Rev. D, J. Seowart, Eeones 





, | 80 fond of the open air, or so desirous of bod 








principle of subordination.” Credit was given to 
Sir Christopher Wren for 


or copying 
-| the old work at the north west angle of the 


so well inside that no special attention 
is called to his restoration, 


al 


great masses by which the western piera were 
strengthened in the fifteenth century, all disap- 
pearing; and a central tower with massive 
piers, and a three-bayed apsidal-ended choir, 
starting up in their place. (The plan of the 
iginal apse is figured in Mr. Stewart's book.) 
Naturally something was said as to the manner 


being at the same level as the 


P- arches, on the outside, when you look at it from 


the walls of the west porch; and no 


covering it in,—abutting against it from the west. 
Mr. King (Marray’s “ Eastern Cathedrals, 1862,” 
page 179) states that “ Bishop Riddell’s original 
plan embraced a western transept” [meaning by 
this evidently an arm westward of the West 
Tower]. One would be glad to hear or discover 
anything seeming likely to establish this. 
Some slight marks of the now-destroyed roof of 
the existing Lancet porch,—which of course 
was not properly prepared for in Transitional 
times,—hardly reward sufficiently the clamberer 
who has been, perhaps, a little disenchanted by 
the sight of the well, surrounded by screen- 
walls, now pretending to be the upper story of 
the western porch. Were the monks so hearty, 
'y- 
mortifying opportunities, that they took no pains 
to close in this western arch by wall or 
screen? Mr. Sharpe suggests the case of the 
western arch at Tew as parallel; cer- 
tainly both very grand arches, and, oddly enough, 
both filled in with Rectilinear windows. No 
better work could be undertaken by a possessor 
of leisure than the preparation of large-scale 
plans and sections from actual measurement of 
the whole western end of the cathedral,—now 
that he would find the scaffolding and the good- 
will of the authorities, architect, and builder 
giving him ready access to almost every portion. 
If new light was thrown by such drawings on 
the matter, and the theory of the perfectly open 
arch well , it would be proper, one 
fears, to con and chamber 
over, erected after the lapse of more than half a 
century, as a very clever (and beautifal) draught- 
excluder,—one of the indications the 
ive decline of austerity that led Hugh of 
(Bishop, 1257.1286,—the founder, by 
way of com of Peter House, Cam- 
bridge), to obtain a dis ion from the Pope 
to the monks of Ely, “in consideration of their 
cathedral church being sitaated on an eminence, 


and exposed to cold and sharp winds, to wear 
caps suited to their order.” (Bentham’s “ Ely,” 
1812, p. 150.”’) 


when 


The Transitional period is recurred to 
the party walk on to the green sward ou 
the west end, to look together at “ the 


E Pit 


tower had a Lancet spire on the top of 
Northwold is said to have put one) ; 
grand angle-tarrets had their termi 
themselves far exceeding what a large 
church could demand yen if such 

ever erected) ; before the Galilee Porch was 


it (Bi 
Ww. 


iy 
E 


iu 


i 
Ej 


to injare the unity of the front, and prevent th® 
majesty of the tower from filling the eye in 
the centre of the picture ;—when, in short, the 
west front was complete in idea, and realised, at 
any rate in part, no one can wonder that the 
monks of Peterborough—stirred for the 
oar of their house,—projected that cavernous 
rock-hewn portico which now outdoes in com- 
pleteness, if not in character of design, the work 
it rs en to emulate. 
ittle circuit brings us through gates 
specially opened for us into the old cloister- 
garth, now a en. From the trim turf of one 
sadly like a croquet lawn, a 
near view of the sunlighted side of the nave 


The of the , situated . 

eo ee the south-east, recalls 

generally simi t in a building, 
date, similarly situated at Peterborongh; another 
— of not u s exhibitions of a 
spirit of rivalry chronic in the two communities. 
Here the whole design is Transitional—of a 
variety and vigour confirming the oft-repeated 
legend thet “ the men of this period were really 
the most a of English architects.” The 
nave, or ly the patients’ airing-space, is now 
a kind of street, a mass of cool shadow, leading 
you to these comfortable houses built in the 
aisles, in which the beds of the patients were ere- 
while placed : their fronts being tucked between 
‘the pier arches. A staircase window, a hali 
doorway, and a vaulted book-lined study for the 
archdeacon, are a few of the oddly 
adapted relics of this building that have lent 
themselves in situ to the ingenuity of more 
recent constructors. 

After attending afternoon service—absolate!y 
necessary, among other purposes, says one of 
our members, for getting the true feeling oi! 
any grand architecture—the assembly goes 
rap the presbytery, choir, octagon, Trinity 
chapel, stopping by the way to note the excellent 
specimens scattered here and there of the dis- 
tinctively English art of mouldings; the value 
of the Parbeck marble in shafts and parts ad- 
joining giving a dignified sobriety and simplicity 
—if possible looking a thought too bi and 
glossy on this bright summer’s day, when the 
ordinary building stones seem filled with san- 
shine in every grain; remarks also being made 
on the clunch filling-in of the choir vaulting, its 
pure untoned whiteness showing up the archi- 
tecture of which it forms a part ;—not frighten- 
ing by a fierce background of shonting colour 
such as unfortunately now (till the restorers 
have reached that part of the buildings) makes 
the eye turn with some satisfaction actually away 
from the exquisitely-designed triforiam of Bishop 
Hotham’s part of the choir,—part of piece oi 
architecture jastly praised by Mr. Fergusson for 
" beauty = oy Apter engers y equal 
to anything in Euro e pro- 
i ERE 30 Handbook,” 1871. Vol. ii, 
p. 870.) 


The nave roof, of course, comes in for its share 
of notice, and its subjects and history. Seeming 
to have received its gentle tones of colour on a 
scale having the soft blue of the sky of an 
English summer as its keynote,—allowing the 
eye to rest on it easily without being at any time 
involuntarily dragged to it,—nevertheless i: 
wants as an architectural work that connexion 
with the walls and defined form in itself, that so 
satisfies the mind, through the eye, in receiving 
the impressions of sound visible articulated 
atructare from a true Gothic il Sara sn 
nately, it is wanting, considering strac- 
ture — average human neck, in suitability 
for carefal observation,—without an effort too 

ainfal for any one to make who does not readily 
find, as many do to their peo orange ar 
scrutiny may be made again again with an 
sta ss pleasure. A visit to someof the 
other remains of monastic buildings and to the 
Chapel of Prior Crawden, restored 1845-46, with 
masonry in block, and groined in wood,—Mr. 
Stewart's plan for keeping the shadow of any 
doubt away from the qrearog: of the remain- 

original portions ; t ‘pastures new,” 
he AL angus ped sothae gave in speech 
the hearty weloome already given in act ; aod 
shown still farther in the evening, when the 
cathedral was opened, and a fair sprinkling oi 
other visitors came with us to listen in the dark- 
ness to the well-known author of “ Naomi” on 
agh f organ; and then to see the lightiag 
up of the 


y 
can be got from ground to roof-tree. 


reredos and of the Trinity Chapel,—of 
course, thus seen in detail as they cannot be in 
the daylight. 
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We may say here, before leaving the cathedral, 
how much the observation of work in ties and 
bracings—done aforetime and now in course of 
execution—to the western tower will repay the 
student. The awful rent in the south-west 
angle and the weak places elsewhere, part of a 
long-continued history of threatened ruin, begin- 
ning in the fifteenth century—if not before, will 
drive it home to the most casual of observers 
that this fen country would toa certainty lose its 
majestic everywhere-visible landmark,—if from 
time to time vigorous measures were not taken 
to give it new chances of endurance. 

Tuesday, August 1st.—The “ rosy-fingered 
Dawn,” albeit not a sloggard just now, had but 
a slight start of the most active of the band, 
for whom Time was all-too-short. Train towards 
Lynn we leave at Watlington: visit &t. Mary 
Magdalen, Wiggenhall—just a little to the west 
of the Ouse river. These Rectilinear churches 
contrive to look a good deal of cheerfal dignity ; 
a west tower, in three stages, largish turrets 
(containing staircases) at the east end of the 
nave; sancte bell-cote, and interesting seats. 
These being also throughout this Marshland 
district the favourite special arrangements ; 
often also a room over the porch, chantry aisles 
to the chancel; and a general predominance in 

mass of Rectilinear buildings,—little Geometrical 
and Carvilinear. Boats wait at the bridge, and 
we pass the second Wiggenhall (St. Peter), just 
above us on the bank’s edge. Get out at St. 
German’s, to find a pretty little bit of Lancet 
tower, some good feats, and a Jacobean pulpit. 
Again landing, just by the sluice that burst and 
wrought havoc a few years ago, a run over fields 
of richest grass brings us to the other Wiggen- 
hall (St. Mary the Virgin). ‘‘ Some of the finest 
ceating in England,” of good solidity (3% in.), 
and carved with some spirit, with finials, stand- 
ing figures, and panels ; especially grateful also 
to the imagination for the ample provision for 
sturdy, fully-developed frames, nurtured on the 
produce of this fruitfal land. 3 ft. 7 in. from 
centre to centre is an idea to revel in now-a- 
days. A quaint little hour-glass stand, laid 
down loosely in the angle of a pew, would have 
led one years ago to suggest housing into the 
pul pit, and an iron band round it, firmly screwed, 
but happily the ‘‘ manners” of antiquaries are 
now well mended. Lynn comes into sight, to 
be reached shortly by the help of stout arms, 
and of the well-meaning wind, seeking to nestle 
in the already distended sails, formed by cleverly- 
hoisted umbrellas. 

Through the town, and by train to Dersing- 
ham (on the rail to Hunstanton), where vehicles 
meet us; and we find at the church 
Curvilinear windows, whitewash of the thickest 
and best quality, and one of the puzzling low 
side windows (under south-west window of 
chancel). The three-bayed sedilia, with piscina 
adjoining, only just opened, aforetime solidly 
cased in masonry,—a pretty work of very early 
Carvilinear date,—was all carefully measured 
and cymagraphed before our start for Sandring- 
ham. The new house cf red brick and stone of 
the “ modern Elizabethan” type outside and an 
elegant Italian within ;—a little stiff and raw at 
present, (not yet fit for full occupation) but 
likely in three or four centuries of good usage 
to tone into a very pleasant and serviceable 
memorial of the nineteenth century. Part of 
the grounds laid out with artificial rockwork and 
a lakelet,—the native rock all transported to its 
present positions, peeping out an inch or two at 
its edges through the green turf—a most artistic 
work of deception (it did deceive). The church 
in no way remarkab'e, built of the local brown 
reg in the thinnest of courses, almost like roofing 
tiles, not pointed up to the face: a good Rectilinear 
font-cover and a very thorough restoration. A 
little drive brings us to Castle Rising, with its 
well-known west and south fronts of late Norman 

date, in quite youthful preservation ; the whole 
church, in , in good condition, and evidently 
the subject of much healthy pride and care- 
taking. Trinity Hospital, for twelve “un- 
married” sisters,—where enough spinsters 
cannot be found, widows being accepted on the 
cyprés principle,—detains the party a little, 
unaltered as it is since founded—temp. James I. 
It furnishes its inmates with lodging, and a 
stipend and other blessings, and also with a 
costume doubtless well-fitting ten generations 
ago ; though the steeple-crowned beaver, perhaps 
the Test as well, would certainly not be wisely 
retained in paying a visit to witch-fearing 
Manningtree. The great big castle-keep stands 
on the steepest of banks—cut £0 steeply as to 
be difficult to mount—a height of courtesy for, 


the good of certain visitors, in contrast with the 
watery welcome usually provided, but not to be 
found here. Painters may find plenty of bits to 
their hearts’ wish in the ruined, roofless bulk ; 
and architects may see how here, as elsewhere, 
a plain almost unbroken wall was compatible 
with, if not absolately in itself producing, great 
grandeur and dignity. After this we return 
to Lynn,—and break off for the present. 








TO, AT, AND FROM BERLIN.* 
STRASBURG, 


Tue Arsenal at Dresden we were able to see 
very thoroughly, through the courtesy of some 
high officer who chanced to be present when we 
arrived. He was walking with another person,— 
a petty officer, but big man,—when Kutscher 
accosted him, hat in hand, and explaining we 
were foreigners who took great interest in such 
things, begged permission to take us through 
portions of the building not usually shown. He 
immediately consented, and more than this, sent 
the sub-officer who was in attendance on himself 
to conduct us, evidently giving him instructions 
to explain everything: for most obliging, good- 
tempered, and intelligent we found our new 
guide to be. We again saw rows and rows of 
captured French cannon, and besides these we 
were shown invalid carriages, with the mattresses 
used; ambulance carriages and their interior 
fittings; gun-carriages, the arrangements for 
seating the gunners, and their little square 
cushions ; field forges; cooking apparatus; and 
then, on an upper floor, all the requisites for 
three or four field-batteries, everything in perfect 
order (even to ropes, pails, lanterns, &c.), ready 
to take the field at a few hours’ notice. One 
battery that had been much used and injured 
during the war was havivg all its damaged 
portions replaced by new. In another apartment 
were piles of Chassepots just as they had been 
picked up on the field of battle, excepting that 
the metal parts had been greased to prevent 
them from oxidising any more. There were long 
racks of needle-guns; one perfect one was taken 
down, and the lock opened, to show us how the 
needle acted, and, lest we should not quite 
comprehend the mechanism, this was done twice 
over. Other long racks contained needle-guns 
damaged in the war, the bayonets bent and 
twisted out of all shape by the balls; in one 
instance the wooden stock was completely 
broken in two, and only hung together by the 
leather slinging strap beneath. I wonder what 
became of the poor fellow who carried that gun 
when it was thus shot to pieces ! 

Oatside the Arsenal a file of French prisoners 
was standing receiving, or delivering up, the 
tools (spades, mattocks, and so forth) with 
which they had been working or were about to 
work ; close to them stood a long row of new- 
looking guns, prisoners likewise. Returning to 
the hotel, we came upon another batch of pri- 
soners, about a hundred, who had been marched 
into the town with a provision wagon, to carry 
out the day’s allowance of food to the palisaded 
prison-encampment described in my last. It is 
said that when the French were first interned here 
they were extremely dirty in their habits, utterly 
repudiating ablations of all kinds. Upon being 
asked, after some time, if they were well treated 
by their captors, they replied, “Oh, yes; we've 
only one thing to complain of; these horrid 
Germans will make us wash ourselves.” Think- 
ing and talking over the half-million of prisoners 
taken, I was puzzled to know how they could 
bave been clothed for so many months so as to 
preserve their identity,—for, of course, the 
materials used in German uniforms are utterly 
different from those of the French: on inquiry, 
I learned that such immense stores of military 
cloth, and also of clothes, had been captured at 
Metz and Strasbourg that there had been no 
difficulty in keeping them well supplied with 
their national army-costume; eo the “ red 
breeches” are apparently as flourishing as ever, 
and have, doubtless, Reckanay made their 
wearers unenviably conspicuous. 

About a mile from Dresden lie the fields that 
were the scene of the French bombardment just 
before the retreat of Napoleon I. to Leipzig, to 
fight the, to him, disastrous battle which was the 
beginning of the end. 

The tiled house-roofs in and around Dresden 
are 80 quaint, they must have a few words of 
comment. They usually have tiny little dor- 
mer-windows in them, mostly only one small 








* Bee p. 621, ante, 


















































pane of giass high, and two, or sometimes three, 
long; no projection to speak of is made, for the 
window is not built out Aw Premed, far ood tiles 
are laid straight along t A waved up, 
so to speak, over these tiny win When 
there is the very usual number of two windows 
in a roof, the effect is quite laughable, for the 
tiling looks just like eyebrows, the windows 
forming the eyes beneath. We always called 
them “ those eyebrow roofs.” 

Another less amusing custom of these worthy 
prepare ete de ge which they use 
dogs as draught animals. Berlin especially, 
wane our windows looked on to the 
thoroughfare, we continually saw dogs dragging 
tolerably large carts filled with vegetables, 
bread, milk-cans, and such-like, and occasionally 
even with pieces of farniture. We judged the 
loads much too heavy for the poor teams, par- 
ticularly during the hot weather; it was very 
painful to see the poor beasts lie down on the 
pavement directly the cart was , and 
pant and pant, with tongue lolling ont of the 
mouth. We remarked upon this to some one, 
but were assured the animals did not mind it at 
all ; and that their usefulness made their owners 
take much more care of them, and feed and 
treat them far better than they would otherwise 
do. , Possibly ; but we “ hold the same opinion 
still.” 

Tourists usually devote at least two days toan 
excursion into the so-called Saxon Switzerland, 
before leaving Dresden. From all accounts this 
is a most delightful little trip amongst lovely 
scenery ; but we had two j@ reasons 
for not making it, namely: want of time, and 
want of fine weather. 

At 5 minutes before 4—3'55 that is, which 
sounds so much earlier !—we had to get up the 
morning we left Dresden, for the train started for 
Frankfort at 6 o'clock. Our nice guide, Kutecher, 
accompanied us to the station to start ns off 
comfortably, and seemed quite sorry to part 
from us. At Coswig station, a man on the plat- 
form, a lounger, bad his hair frizzed out at the 
back in Raffasliesque-chignon-fashion that looked 
so peculiar : “‘ A propos of the name of the place,” 
said one ; * Cos-wig.” ’ 

Approaching Leipzig, flowers, so singularly 
absent in Prassia—with the exception of the 
blue corn-flower,—begin to appear: bright rose- 
coloared stocks of most lovely hue, roses, and 
others ; besides the numerous wild flowers with 
which the fields are literally covered, and which 
are traly charming. Arrived at Leipzig Station, 
we had to wait an hour and a half to change 
our line of rail. The University, founded 1409, 
is the great point of interest in the flourishing 
old town. Other noteworthy objects are,—the 
town library, containing some rare books ; Auer- 
bach’s cellar, in which Géthe laid a scene of his 
tragedy of Faust ; the grave of Gellert the poet ; 
the Kénigshaus, where Napoleon I. stayed during 
the battle of Leipzig,—October 16, 17, 18, and 
19, 1813,—and in which he had his last interview 
with the king. Marshal Schwarzenberg died 
here 1820, and a large monumental block of 
granite was raised to his memory on part of the 
battle-field. A bronze figure in honour of 
Hahnemann, the homceopathist, is erected on the 
Theater- Platz. 

At Weissenfels, the next station, Napoleon 
slept the night after the battle of Leipzig. 
Hither was brought the body of Gustavus 
Adolphus after the battle of Liitzen (November 
6th, 1632), to be embalmed. It eight 
wounds. His widowed queen came here to 
receive it. The heart only was taken to Stock- 
holm. At a later battle of Liitzen, fought on 
the 2nd of May, 1813, between Napoleon and 
the allied armies, General Scharnhorst, of Prassia, 
was killed. A curious effect is produced along 
some portions of the route by the long lines of 
dark poplar-trees planted at short distances on 
each side of the roads, stretching across the 
country for many miles, and looking at a distance 
like long rows of gaunt, black, silent sentinels. 
At Giioe Station we were thankfal to find 
some food awaiting the : excellent 
roast beef and veal, with Damen nk though 
somewhat in the rough-and-ready style, yet with 
clean table-napkins and table-cloth. We were 
told we had “ zwanzig minuten 2w erwarten; 
but the train drew up on the centre rails of ® 
large station, ever so far from the platform : 80 it 
was a rush. The frie ge tf ing igh Ne 
very picturesque, shut a high range 
eee , bold hills, Gata - a sevenet 
name to Englishmen, from memory 
their late, Jost, and still lamented Prince Albert 





of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
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Eisenach is ol ly situated on a level 
plain at the foot of Wartburg, with the 
castle of that name perched on the summit. In 
this castle Luther was confined by his friend the 
Elector of Saxony, who bad him seized in the 
Tharingian Forest, as he was returning from the 
Diet of Worms, May 4th, 1521, in order to resoue 
him from the prelates whom he had offended by 
his bold speaking, which had brought down 
upon him the excommunication of Pope Leo X. 
Kisenach must be a delightful place at which to 
——. a short stay, for its beautiful hanging 
w present most enticing paths for ramblers 
on foot or horseback. 

At one 5 station, of which I did not see the 
name, was drawn up @ train fall of Prussian 
soldiers on their way home, packed together very 
closely in the vans. People were giving them 
cigars by handfuls; then waiting to see that 
there were sufficient for every man to have one. 
Several picturesque old ruins are perched on high 
points on each side of the railway throughout 
this hilly range of country, and presently Fulda 
is reached. The town seems large; and from 
the railway we could perceive two interesting, 
peculiar-looking churches. Soon afterwards 
another long avenue of tall poplars, similar to 
that remarked at Weissenfels, appears ; but soon 
it has a cruel break made in it by the railway 
works, the line cutting across the avenue. Clear 
of its enemy, it runs on again for a long distance 
beyond the town; then, making a wide semi- 
circle, it almost comes down upon the line again, 
bat stops skort, as if the re-encounter. 
For three hours until now we had had i 
but mist and fog, which entirely shut out all 
distant objects from our view; now they con- 
densed into heavy rain, which was still more 
disagreeable, as it compelled us to shut up the 
windows, 

At Elm the storm of wind and rain had be- 
come perfectly terrific, and the noise on the 
carriage-roofs was stunning. The train ran into 
Falda station, and then backed out on to a liné 
of mach lower level, descending by a steep “ in- 
cline.” From Steinaw a splendid rainbow ac- 
companied us, in perfect semicircle, and with 
the arch of reflected and reversed colours. The 
sun shone brightly on the right, and blue sky 
spread before us ; and soon we came upon another 
poplar avenue, which was, however, quickly 
brought to an untimely end by the inimical 
railway. 

At Gelnhausen a a ly-constracted church 
is seen, which looks just as if it were surmounted 
by two or three Kentish oast-houses. It is 
called the Pfarr-Kirche. Its tower and cupola 
look as if twisted by lightning. It was built 
about 1210 to 1220, and shows the transition 
from Round to Pointed, and the introduction of 
the latter style into Germany. Ruins of Bar- 
barossu’s Palace,—1144,—still exist on an island 
in the Kinzig, and exhibit traces of Byzantine. 
Just before reaching Hanaw Station is the battle- 
field of October 30 and 31, 1813, where Napoleon, 
retreating from Leipzig, cut his way through the 
allied Bavarians and Austrians, on which occa- 
sion a miller, seeing the German infantry hard 
pressed by French cavalry, suddenly let the 
water into his mill-dam, and thus cut off the 
enemy. A very Rhenish-looking tower is seen 
in Hanan from the railway. 

We arrived at Frankfort a little after eight 
o'clock (having had a day’s journey of more than 
fourteen hours), and drove to the comfortable 
Hétel-de-Russie. During the evening a thick 
white fog strode along the street obscuring the 
houses, and dimming the gas-lamps; and the 
next morning the atmosphere was dull and 
“muggy.” We drove away to the railway 
about ten o'clock, ing under a handsome 
temporary triumphal arch, consisting of a large 
‘Opening in the centre for carriages, and a small 
one on each side for foot-passengers. On the 
top was placed an excellent standing figure of 
Victory, holding out a laurel-wreath in each 
hand towards the returning troops. 

A spacious, tall flight of broad steps leads up 
to the railway station, and on this occasion 
they, and the station itself, were crowded with 
a busy jostling throng of eager, arriving and 
departing, travellers. At the foot of the steps, 
looking hopelessly up to the top of the flight, 
stood a poor wounded soldier on cratches, his 
leg and foot bound up in thick rolls of rag; he 
was accompanied by an elderly workipg-man in 
® blouse, but both saw it was utterly useless to 
attempt the ascent of the steps without farther 
assistance. They stood there several minutes, 


swayed about by the crowd, and I was beginning 
to wonder what could be done for the poor fellow, 


with a young wife, who was standing beside me, 
also looking on, suddenly threw his wife’s 
Stuart-plaid across his shoulder, ran down, and, 
taking hold of the poor fellow under one arm, 
and the countryman supporting him under the 
other, they managed between them to get him 
up the cruel steps, but not without sad agony, 
I fear, to the wounded limb; the poor creature 
looked so pale and suffering when he reached 
the top step, as he sighed out a grateful “ Ich 
danke Ihnen” to the good Samaritan, who 
patted him gently on the back, saying,—* All 
right, old fellow.” 
At Darmstadt we saw from the station, again 
a triumphal arch, and, beyond, a long road 
gaily decorated on each side with masts covered 
with flags and garlands. Soon after we passed 
an immense train filled with artillery. The 
national colours here are black, red, and yellow. 
The “good Samaritan” and his wife were our 
travelling companions, and we had much 
pleasant chat. A very fine range of castle- 
crowned hills runs along the country from 
Darmstadt, and forms the eastern boundary of 
the Rhine. The Odenwald throughout is ex- 
tremely picturesque, and its beaaty was 
heightened to us by a tremendous storm of 
rain, followed by a gleam of sunshine; the 
effect of the heavy storm-cloud, caught and 
held fast among the many slopes of the moun- 
tains, was extremely grand. At Darmstadt 
Qaeen Victoria has built a palace for her 
daughter, the Princess Alice, and her husband, 
Prince Louis of Hesse, at the cost of 20,0001.* 
Zwingenberg Station, and, it, the 
Melibocus Wood and Belvedera. The Melibocus, 
called also Malchen, is a conical hill of granite ; 
there is a fine view from the summit, and a 
delightful walk over the Felsberg to Felsenmeer. 
A gigantic column, of unknown origin, lies near 
the Jagdhaus; also an incised Riesenaltar— 
giant’s altar,—bearing marks of the saw. A 
suggestion was made to erect the colamn on the | 
field of Leipzig: but how? Not far off is the 
Castle of Rodenstein, the scene of the Wild 
Hantsman legend. When he and his fellows are 
heard and seen, evil to Germany is sure to 
follow. On the heights above Weinheim rises the 
castle of Windeck, with round donjon tower. At 
Friedericksfeld Station the Prince of Wales saw 
the Princess Alexandra for the first time. On 
the left stands the ruined castle of Strahlenberg. 
Under the Kénigsstuh! lies Heidelberg, but 
having already twice visited this interesting 
town, with its romantic castle and delightful 
surroundings, its river Neckar and ite verdant 
fields, we on this occasion merely recognised it 
familiarly—as one does with an old friend,—and 
passed on. There is very little to interest hurried 
travellers in the flat country that extends south 
of Heidelberg, and the wretched weather ren- 
dered it even more idea-less to us; but at Darlach, 
an old ruined castle, with bold watch-tower, 
rises proudly from the Thurmberg. 
Carlsruhe,—Charles’s Rest,—a former hunting- 
aeat of the Margrave Charles, of Baden, has a 
handsome railway-station ; bat which, with its 
other objects of note, is too well known to need 
comment here. Rastadt, now a strong fortress, 
is the next important place passed; when, on 
the left, is seen the chdteau built by Sybilla, 
wife of Louis of Baden,—he who, with Prince 
Eugene fought against the Tarks. In heryouth 
Sybilla was very worldly-minded and frivolous ; 
but in her later years, she became an ascetic, and 
would seem to have lost her reason, from the 
strange things, doubtless meant to be very pious, 
which she was accustomed todo. At Oos the 
little Baden railway branches off; and here the 
“good Samaritan” and his young wife left us, 
to spend three days in the pitiless rain at a place 
which most especially needs sunshine and bright 
cheerful weather! On the left the Castle of 
Yburg is presently seen; and at Steinbach, 
which lies at the foot of the hill of Yburg, 
Erwin von Steinbach, the architect of Stras- 
barg Cathedral, was born,—I do not know in 
what year, but he died in 1318. At Appen- 
weier the railway turns to the right, towards 
Kehl! Ob, what a world of interest, excite- 
ment, fear, hope, dismay, and triamph centred 
around that little town and its blown-up bridge 
this time last year! And with what 
did we now crane our necks out of the windows, 
to see everything that conld possibly be brought 
within our kea, as we slowly steamed across the 
bridge. Its iron lattice-work lay a tangled mass 
on the border of the Rhine below; its stone 











* A View of it will be found in the Builder, 


when a tall, stalwart Englishman, or American, | parapet was all bruised and shattered ; and its 


roadway, where injared, was replaced by beams 
of timber. But the railway-station itself, and 
the houses near it, what a wreck! Roofs gone, 
side walls shot clean away, not a vestige of a 
window to be seen, save the gaunt, gaping holes ; 
while the fresh-looking stonework of many of 
the buildings made the ruin everywhere still 
more noticeable as it impressed one so sensibly 
with the fact that force, and not age, had worked 
all this wreck and desolation. 

The railway to Strasburg, like that to Verona, 
takes an immense sweep, encircling the city : 
this arrangement is doubtless very satisfactory 
in a strategic point of view, but is particularly 
annoying to travellers weary of their long 
journey, and eager to arrive at their destination 
in time to see some of the deeply-interesting, 
though dreadful, effects of the late bombard- 
ment, before nightfall. Strasburg Station had 
somewhat “ risen from ite ashes,” so far as clear- 
ance went; but the scarred walls, blistered 
paint, and broken lamps, here and all around, still 
attested the havoc that had prevailed. Hasten- 
ing to the Ville-de-Paris, we secured beds, 
deposited our luggage, and then took a 
drive “pour voir le bombardement, (in the 
familiar phraseology of the young sandy- 
haired commissionnaire of the hotel, who 
was habited in a wondrous livery of green 
and yellow). According to our computation, 
about a twentieth part of the town has been 
destroyed ; bat of this part the utter wreck is 
fearfal. To say that “not one stone stands 
upon another,” gives but a faint idea of the 
jambled mass of rabbish that encumbers the 
ground where stood rows of fine houses before 
the outbreak of the war; the stones are 
crumbled into morsels ; bricks and mortar lie 
piled up in indistinguishable heaps; iron bands, 
pipes, and what-not, are twisted, wrenched, and 
riven into indescribable contortions; and the 
wood-work of the houses, even to the beams and 
joists, has utterly vanished. This latter circum- 
stance was accounted for by the fact, that the 
shells set fire where they fell, burning every- 
thing combustible within reach; and the sad 
scorched and smoked ap ce of the walls, 
where left standing, all around window openings, 
attest the fierceness of the flames that raged 
within. The Marais Kageneck and the Faubourg 
de Pierre are the most utterly shattered portions 
of the town. Passing out of the Porte de 
Pierre, and gazing upward at the massive walls 
and fortifications, one is astounded at the force 
and perseverance that must have been brought 
to bear upon them, thus to pound away their 
stubborn casing into the useless rubbish lying 
at the bottom of the deep ditch. “The breach 
was all but icable,” some say; others aver 
that General Uhrich might have held out still 
longer. I greatly wished to know the opinion 
of the townspeople themselves; but, even at 
this lapse of time, it seems as much undecided 
as ever. One gentleman said, “We might have 
gone on fighting, bat we had nothing to 
eat, no meat, nor vegetables; we had plenty 
of flour, it is true; and we might have 
eaten the horses; but what then?’ He 
and his wife had had to change their abode 
four times, having their first home literally 
tumbled aboat ther ears. Madame, a very 
charming person, speaking several languages, 
was German by birth, but all her sympathies 
were for France; her husband was French. 
When I remarked how sad it was such a fine 
library as that of Strasburg should have been 
destroyed, she replied, “ Yes, but why should it 
have been so? If we had a bad Emperor, that 
was not our fault; why should they fight us? 
Never before was a town so bombarded.” I 
thought it was convenient for her to forget what 
her adopted countrymen had done to almost 
every other civilised nation; but of course I 
held my tongue, and only remarked, “ But why 
were not the books, manuscripts, and other 
treasures removed into the cellars when the 
Prussians came so close, and when they threat- 
ened to bombard the town?” “Oh! we never 
thought they would do it,” she replied. Just 
the same false security that has all through 
been the ruin of France! The gasworks, it 
may be remembered, were among the first of the 
large buildings destroyed by the German shot 
and shell ; being situated close to the walls, they 
were utterly annihilated. We went to see the 
works, but the incessant rain prevented us from 
going over them; so we had to content our- 
selves instead with a long chat with the gentle- 
man who superintends. As is well known, the 
Strasburg gasworks were founded, and are con- 
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ducted, by an English company. When the On the balustrade to the pulpit-stairs is sculp- 
gained possession of the town, and | tured, as centre to the open q ils, a row of 


were endeavouring to re-establish order, they 
felt that one of the first necessities was to have 


coloured glass of the windows. The one most 
i is in the clerestory of the 


came crashing through the glass, flew across the 
nave of the deed i i oy smashi Sg 
organ-pipes— in the organ itself; here, 
eee to tell, it remained without eploding ! 
Had it burst, of course annihilation of not 
only the beautifal organ, but also of great part 
of the cathedral itself, must have been the con- 
sequence. The custodian of the tower has had 
the dreadful missile mounted on a foot of marble, 
and on it is fixed a brass plate telling the day, or 
rather the night, month, and year, when this fear- 
ful hail of iron and fire fell on the devoted town. 
The organ-pipes have not yet been replaced, but 
white linen blinds are drawn down over the cruel 
gaps. More than half of the organ is so covered, 
thus showing the extent of the damage done. 
The marvellous mechanical clock is apparently 
uninjured ; a large crowd was gathered before it 


at mid-day as of old, to witness its various per- | 


formances, the only difference being that about 
half the spectators were Prassian soldiers. At 
the same time, service was going on the other 
side of the crimson curtain drawn across the 
arch of the couth transept; the organ played at 
intervals, and ever and anon the harmony was 
enriched by a grand, yet sweet and subdued, 
military band. The high-soaring, swelling, and 
sustained strains of sacred music, i 
thus from unseen musicians, had a strangely 
unearthly, holy influence on the mind and heart. 
I never ienci i 
touching, more soul-elevating. 

The window immediately above the aforesaid 
clock has likewise suffered severely from the 
German shot, but not to the same extent as that 
in the nave ; still, several planks are required to 
cover the holes in the glass, and a large piece 
of the stone frame at the side is gone. In an 
account of Strasburg Cathedral, in the Builder 
for the year 1863, many of the interesting 
masons’ marks thickly scattered on its walls are 
there shown; on looking through them, I do not 


see the following, and therefore send them to 


aispsdd 


ATL Aq 
Py Ass 


add to the list. They were copied from the ont- 


side wall, under the glazed, temporary ; 
like entrance on the north side. — 


half angels beariog scrolis ; on the scroll of the 
first is the date, in old Arabic numerals, 


numerals, 


bat there not being any more space on the 
scroll (the “ V” coming quite to the edge where 
it bends under), the double “1” is obliged to 
be omitted. On a larger scroll, under the pulpit, 
is again carved 


[R87 


The simultaneous use sel a7 sorts of numerals 
seems to me particularly interesting, as show- 
ing, what the Builder has before remarked, that 
the Arabic did not come into general use earlier 





ble | than the middle of the fifteenth centary. 


From the church to the barial-ground seems 
a“ nataral ion.” It will beremembered 
that during the siege the Strasburghers were 
unable to use their cemetery for interment, and 
therefore iated the Botanical Gardens 
for the purpose. When we drove round, pour 
voir le bombardement, we were, of course, taken 
thither. A party of friends of a deceased person 
bad just come to fetch away the corpse for 
reinterment elsewhere. 

There is, I should say, from what we saw, 
scarcely a house in this capital of Alsace which 
| does not bear some mark of the fearfal pluie-de- 
| fer that rained on the town for three days and 
nights. Deep dents are seen in the 
pavement where shells have fallen, and the 
honses near are all pitted and scarred by the 
fragments that were scattered thickly around as 
they exploded. Patches of new tiles on roofs, 
chimneys partially or wholly rebuilt, streaks and 
daubs of new mortar on old walls, these are 
among the signs of trifling repairs, The least 
important damages seem to have been first set to 
rights, and after that the more serious ones were 
taken in hand. Some of the small shopkeepers 
are carrying on their more-than-ever-needed 
trades in hastily-patched-up floors, with 
the upper portion of their abodes in a terrible 
state of ruin, frequently windowless, and with 
|great holes in roofs open to the weeping 
|skies. Two bridges over the river, which 
\look like twins, so much alike are they, 
‘appeared to have had their open stone parapet 
shot away by one shell, which, skimming along 
the short space between them, may have shat- 
tered both with one stroke. The handsome 
library, so much deplored for the loss of its in- 
valuable collection, is a roofless shell; its fine 
window-arches are shorn of their mullions, and 
ite treasures lying an indistingui i 


i 





éangerous proximity to the river and the walls 
has several large shot-holes clean h it 
one on the left cheek, and two on the right leg, 
passing through the at the back. This 
statue bears on its pedestal, ‘‘ Le t 
du Bas-Rhin 4 eon ancien Préfet, nis de 
Lezay—Marnésia. — 1810 & 1814. Déoret da 
3 Décembre, 1853.” 

Our hotel, — the Ville-de-Paris,—seemed s0 





d, the 
national air of Hesse also: which would be an 
additional reason why it was played in Berlin 
during the triumphal entry 


of the 
troope. 
The following morning we started for Metz; 
but the notice of that part of our journey must 
be reserved till next week. R. F. 
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On that of another, the same date in Latin’ 
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indistinguishable calcined 
heap within. A bronze statue, which stood in| i 
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THE CENSUS.* 


i report which was 
pobunc wloe © (poplin Sohne 
the census day. 

As it was evident that the 2,197 registrars in 
England could not enumerate the ion in 
one the kingdom 


























Acres, | Inhabited | Population, 
England and Wales | 37,324,883 4,259,082 | 22,704,108 
average 
peat 59,529 6,703 | 36,211 
£3 il 16,989 1,939 10,334 
To one av 
Tn news : 1,145 131 696 
The enumerated of England and 
Wales living at midnight on April 2nd, 1871, 


was 22,704,108 souls. 

This is an increase of 2,687,884 over the 
numbers living at the last censas, and exceeds 
in- 
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contains all that can be reckoned as properly 
withia the limits of London; and ia indeed too 
extensive for a natural . For many of 
the parishes within the police district are 
entirely raral, and are quite sequestered from 
the great city. To the eye, from Holwood in 
the south, near the source of the Ravensbourne, 
and by the ruins of an old Roman city, the dome 
of St. Paul’s and a thin cloud of smoke are almost 
the sole signs of the millions living along the 
valley of the Thames. The larksand the night- 
ingales sing in the surrounding glades; while 
around all the railway stations houses are spring- 
ing up; and at several points are large towns, 
of which Croydon is an example, chiefly bound 















































Proportion 
Population on April 3rd, 1871, percent. of the 
or vale pees 
Acres, the several 
Persons, Males, Females.’ | parts of the 
United Kingdom | 77,513,585 | 31,817,108 | 16,649,271 | 16,267,837 100°0 
| 
En | $2,500,907 | 21,497,688 | 10,487,053 | 11,060,636 67°5 
Wales ; | 4,734, 1,216,420 603, 61 38 
Scotland ... | 19,639,377 3,358,613 1,691,633 1,756,980 10°6 
Ireland 20,322, 641 5,492,759 | 2;634,123 2,768,636 17-0 
Isle of Man 130,000 53,867 | 25,691 28,176 2 
1 Islands 46,684 90,563 49,223 50, 3 
Army, Navy, and Merchant Seamen | 
_ 207,198 | 207,198 _ 6 











tion of the whole kingdom 
will be doubled in fifty-six years. The rate was 
less between 1851-61 than it had been between 
1841-51; but it has now again risen to 1:24 per 
cent. per annum, or 13 per cent. in ten years. 
Of the natural rate of 1,173 a day at which the 
population increases, 468 emigrate, and 705 go 
to swell the population at home. In the last 
twenty years the nation has ed itself 
by adding 4,000,000 to its numbers, while, at 
the same time, it has sent out almost as man 
more millions to the British colonies and British 
America. 

The following table gives the number of 
houses, inhabited, uninhabited, and building, in 
England and Wales, in 1871 and also in 1861 :— 


























Houses, 
Date. 
Inhabited. Uninhabited.* Building. 
1871 (April 3rd) ...... 4,259,082 | 260,178 | 937 
1961 April och “| $790;606 | lestenn =| 377306 
Increase between 
1861 and 1871 ...... 519,527 75,484 10,502 





“ee ” is w mae te hesaes te 
which no person or slept on Sunday night pre- 
ceding the enumeration, In towns many of the houses so 


day 


The enumerated of London on the 
night of April 2nd, 1871, was 3,251,804. But 
this is now only a part of London; its popula- 


tion, in intimate fasion and close relation, has |: 


overflowed these bounds; and, within the radial 
lines of the Metropolitan Police District, drawn 
from 12 to 15 miles around Charing-cross, the 
population is 3,883,092. This embraces, indeed, 
several towns, and covers 687 square miles, 
equivalent to a square of of 264 miles 
to the side. Beyond these limits men reside 
who visit London daily ; and this will partly ac- 
count far the rapid increase of Tunbridge, 


returned were occupied for business purposes during the | § 


to London by the daily intercourse of their 
populations. 

On the census night the population within the 
municipal limits was 74,732; within the tables 
of mortality, 3,251,804; within the Parliamen- 
tary boundaries, 3,008,101; within the limits of 
the Metropolis Local Management Act, 3,264,530 ; 


3,265,005 ; within the police circle, 3,883,092. 
The population within the City has decreased ; 
the population within the tables of mortality has 
gone on increasing, at a decreasing rate, because 
the building area is limited; but the actual 
population within the 12 to 15 miles radias has 


slightly increasing rate. The increase is now 
going on within that wider area at the accele- 
rated rate of 1°88 per cent. per annum, and shows 
no sign of abatement. 

The population of the ring round the district 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works has in- 
creased 4°19 per cent. per annum, or more than 
50 per cent. in ten years, and there being no 
adequate provision for the sanitary purification of 
this area, which is shut out from the system of 
sewers lately created, it is in imminent danger. 

“Looked st in any light,” remark the « the 
magnitude and growt London are ; and the 
causes invite the careful scrutiny for which the subse- 
quent analysis of the facts at census will 
serve as material. It has endured many my on peer 


iled 
badly made, and then cesspools were di 
i e ; itwas 
and Milton, but Cobbett it The Wen, Pri 


edifices, her 
the Queen City of the world,” 
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The following table gives—, 


The Number of Houses and Population in 1861 and 1871 within the Limits of the London School 



























































Board District. 
1861, | 1871, 

SCHOOL BOARD DIVISIONS. Inhabited Seite Tuhabited Population. 
London 13, 112, 9,319 74,974 
Ohalsoe 24440 uses 94658 267'300 
‘ bury 44,167 384,841 40,740 441,321 
aren Pa sae 28,196 198,442 87,163 653 
Necheoy 44,155 $11,162 49,410 427 
Lew toe 58,934 336,155 633,345 
Marylebone sR ee eyo 56,579 sale 
Tower Hamlets 155 336, 61,328 391,568 
Westminster 26,550 248,166 
360,089 2,809,004 419,393 9,265,005 





* Including the hamlets of 


Penge and Mottingham. 








within the London School Board district, | 


increased rapidly and steadily, or rather at a/. 


;| beams are 10 in. by 
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THE ERECTIONS OF CONCRETE AT 
WEST BROMPTON. 


A FEW weeks since some particulars were given 
in the Builder concerning the use of concrete, 
upon # large scale, for the walls of several 
spacious structures that are being provided at 
West Brompton for the accommodation and 
repair of the rolling stock of the Metropolitan 
District Railway Company. A serious accident, 
that might have been foreseen, occurred not long 
afver the commencement of the works, in the 
fall of one of the walls. This arose from the 














longer to set than the Portland concrete does. 

i progress with the works may 
° The -wall, about 

300 yards in length, 7 ft. high, and 10 in. 

thick, bas been completed, and seems as hard as 


trials from alternate contraction aud expansion, 
throug changes, may be awaiting 
it than it has sustained as yet; but hitherto 
it has shown no symptoms of bulging or cracking, 
and is, throughout its entire length, plumb and 
solid. With the more extensive and important 
erections in concrete has been 


portion of 4} to 1, the proportion 
portions of the walls being 7to1. The lias 

crete is of the proportion of 5 tol. The side 
walla of the running-shed are divided into eleven 
bays by pilasters of about 3 ft. broad, projecting 
6 in. upon the face of the walls, which gives a 
thickness of 2 ft. of wall at these strengthened 
portions ; the thickness of the walls in the panels, 
between the pilasters, is uniformly 18 in. 
gables of the running-shed are at the ends of the 
building, and the principals of the roof rest, in 
the ordinary manner, upon the side-walls. 
the other two blocks of building, the gables 


the | on the sides, and the principals are set itu- 


dinally, supported by iron columns 
under the gutters of the cross roofs. The tie- 
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edges. The mode of operation in raising the 
walls of the running-shed was by 3-ft. lifts, 
which have the disadvantage of being plainly 
apparent in the finished work. With the other 
buildings the walls were carried up continuously, 
by the addition of boards on the side from which 
thefconcrete was worked in. 

e@ weather, it need scarcely be said, has 
been for some time past as favourable as could 
have been desired for the prosecution of these 
structures. Mr. Fowler, the engineer, and his 
assistants may be congratulated on the prospect | 
that they now give of fair promise to prove as | 
successful as the other expedients resorted to 
in surmounting the engineering difficulties en- 
countered in the construction of the Metropolitan 
and Metropolitan District lines. The works are 
under the direction of Messrs. Walker & Son. 








A NEW SCIENCE SCHOOL FOR 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE foundation-stene of a science-school, 
museum, and art-gallery, now being erected in 
connexion with the Hartley Institution, at the 
rear of the main building, and contiguous to the 
School of Art, has been laid by the Mayor (Mr. 
T. P. Payne). The buildings are to comprise 
three class-rooms for the use of the students 
preparing for the India Civil Engineering, Forest, 
and Telegraphic services. Two of the rooms 
will be 50 ft. 4 in. in length, and the other 
32 ft. 5 in. in length, by a uniform width of 
16 ft. 6 in., and 16 ft. in height; and they will 
be approached by a corridor on the south side, 
150 ft. 6 in. in length, in communication with 
the entrance-corridor to the Lecture Hall of the 


therewith from the School of Science and also 
from the School of Art. The whole of the 
buildings will be warmed by hot water from 8 
separate boiler, to be placed below the Lecture 
Hall. The cost of the works, exclusive of 
warming, will be about 2,0001. The Govern- 
ment will make the usual grant towards the 
School of Science, which will be in reduction of 
the sum named. The design and estimates 
were prepared under the direction of Mr. James 
Lemon, C.E., the borough surveyor, and the 
contract has been accepted by Mr. John Crook, 
of Southampton. 








“MAY DIFFERENCE OF OPINION NEVER 
ALTER FRIENDSHIP.” 


Tus ought to be the standing toast at all 
convivial meetings of builders, one might think, 
considering how remarkable their difference of 
opinion often is. We will give some examples 
from a bundle of lists of tenders sent in for works 
to be done at different places for Mr. G. Rassell, 
Mr. A. J. Rouse being the architect. Thus :— 


For finishing No. 7, Elgin-road, Notting-hill (quantities 





seventeen :— 
GRR. eis vs sense scnccstcctsecosctbnscsecete £750 0 0 
WOR vince ik svn cnticnercsnscecuataanebins 690 0 0 
Be: SOMIOR ss deccncinsecserstnsscinisabincnes 477 0 0 
I chcssnanteconcteteabedessdasanenhedh 34 0 0 





For finishing No, 8, Elgin-road, Notting-hill, Quanti- 
ties supplied :— 





EE incnitcnsnsonsenesetsinestinnouneiiann £847 10 0 
RAI crcincuneceqnecesecsosabenevounesens 725 @ 0 
SOUT | cacscncsbstnctanndnstenneeienpedeinean 48 0 0 
Gribble . 46 0 0 








Hartley Institution. This arrangement will be 
similar to that of the present School of Art. 
The school will be fitted with lavatory and other 
conveniences. Provision for ventilation has been 
made to each room by means of zinc tabes 
through the roof for the exit of the vitiated air, 
an upward draught being created by gas-jets 
and archimedean ventilators, the fresh air being 
admitted by cold-air shafts, formed in the thick- 
ness of the external wall, and connected with 
the hot-water chambers below the floor-line, 
whence it will pass (slightly warmed in winter) 
into the rooms. On the space between the pre- 
sent School of Art and the proposed School of 
Science the Museum and Art Gallery will be 
erected, thus covering the whole of the land, 
except a portion in the immediate rear of the 
Lecture Hall, about 57 ft. 10 in. by 26 ft. 6 in., 
specially reserved for a future extension of the 
hall or the erection of an additional museum ; 
and the small portion at the east end, next 
Back-of-the-Walls, will be kept open as a paved 

The Museam will be 41 ft. 5 in. in 
length, and the Art Gallery 43 fc. 5 in. in length. 
by a width in the clear in each case of 20 ft., and 
a height of 19 ft. 7 in. to the under side of the 
glass ceiling. Attention has been given to the 
lighting and ventilation, matters of considerable 
importance in a picture-gallery. The Maseum 


and Art Gallery will be constructed on the same joke on our part. We can assure them, however, 


principle, so that both rooms can, if required, be 
used for hanging pictures. The lighting will be 
from the roof. The ceiiing will be covered and 
panelled at the sides and ends, the centre por- 
tion being formed with moulded horizontal bars 
and obscared glass. Above this glass ceiling 
there will be a skylight the whole length of the 
roof, raised above the level of the slates, having 
louvre-boards on both sides for the exit of 
vitiated air. Between the glass ceiling and the 
roof there will be gas-jets for the whole length, 
the object being to prevent the gas damaging 
the pictures, to create an upward draught from 
the rooms, and to provide a soft, subdued light 
through the obscured glass, in liea of the glare 
from gas-lights when placed in the rooms them- 
selves. Below the ceiling-line exit is provided 
for the vitiated air from the roon.s by perforated 
zinc panels running the whole length. The 
admission of fresh air is provided for by cold-air 
chambers below the floor the entire length of the 
rooms, connected with the external air by 
vertical shafts in the east wall. These cold-air 
chambers are placed parallel to the hot-water 
chambers, with communications thereto at 
various points. The fresh air will thus pass 
through the cold-air chambers into the hot-water 
chambers (where it will be slightly warmed in 
winter), and through the floor-gratings into the 
rooms. 38 to the Museum and Art Gallery 
will be obtained by means of a tem 


_to the committee of the Polytechnic Exhibition 


For finishing No. 21, Kensington Park-road, Notting- 
hill, Quantities supplied :— 











BiPOOM ...cccrsccceversesescnsoonssccen £198 14 0 
ohnson .. 155 0 0 
BR. JOWNSON wessecsseseeserestersenseeeees 88 10 0 
Dade eTbey ccorcrccccseccsscopssscccenseseosene 70 0 0 








For finishing No. 35, Blenheim-crescent, Notting-hill. 
Quantities supplied :— 





PPR BIOM sec cescensersessonerocistcomneses £620 0 0 
Lummis ... 550 0 0 
DOR BE WON ccsececevcsncnsesssensenees 360 0 0 
GO Gastebiidiccsvicccdbconatdiancenens 262 0 0 








In the case of the new Music-hall in Edward-street, High- 
street, Deptford, at the West Kent Yeoman Tavern and 
Music-hall, Mr. Lankston, architect, the highest and the | 
lowest ran,— 

Pearson ... £1,290 0 0 
Josclyne 476 0 0 





Preeti 





“ Angd 4c me one fue stentiee. and repairs to house, 
o. 17, r ord-place, Russell-square :— 

fens. : £151 10 0 
Hill 60 0 0 


We will add as a climax a list of tenders 
sent in a few days ago,— 


For cleansing sand whitewashing the several wards, &c., 
of the Small Pox Hospital, Homerton :— 











BOCAS By Opis nincnesaresssacnyree euoee £626 0 0 
PEROT ove cansvertragnenseshoourvonianssess 369 0 0 
IEEE ns cniktenitansniiceavaagicaserennnsiis 345 0 0 
SUIIIN . cabspasacpinbindegebssaseationssieck 160 0 0 
FEAF IOEE | nersccesnsscoenseecnsevans eccsoesnes 9 0 0 


Readers may possibly think this last list a 


that it is a perfectly serious document, and that 
the tender at 1601. has been accepted. 








THE POLYTECANIC EXHIBITION OF 
1872, AT MOSCOW. 

THE programme of this Exhibition of the 
Natural and Physical Practical Sciences has 
been issued. Objects intended for the Exhibi- 
tion must be addressed to the committee of the 
Polytechnic Exhibition, at the University, Mos- 
cow. They are declared duty-free by the Russian 
Government, and will be forwarded over the 
Russian railways at half the usual rates; for 
which, however, it is needful to have the cer- 
tificate of the committee in Moscow, and pro- 
vided also that the articles are announced 
during the present year, and arrive before the 
lst May, 1872, in Moscow. 

Those persons who desire to have faller in- 
formation, whether as to the organisation of 
the Exhibition, or as to the special articles, 
are requested to apply personally or by letter 


(Zoological Museum of the University of Moscow), 
or to the president of the Technical Section, 
Professor Archipoff, Pakrowka, Wiedenskoi 
Péréoulok, Moscow. 

_The programme states that “the objects exhi- 
bited ought to form collections, more or less 








passage from the corridor of the School of 
Science. There will also be communication | 
| 


complete and systematic, of all that will facili- 


supplied), giving only the highest two and lowest two of | Act. 


which, these collections, composed of machines 
and apparatus re to all branches of 
industry, will doubtless attract, by their per- 
fection or by their ingenious combinations, the 
attention of Russian manufacturers and arti- 
zens.” 








THE THAMES EMBANKMENT, 


Ir has been asserted without contradiction, 
that a club-house is about to be erected on the 
plot of land between Westminster Bridge and 
Richmond-terrace, coming close up to the paved 
way ofthe embankment. Mr. Newton drew the 
attention of the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
this alarming statement, and the solicitor (Mr. 
Smith) said no authority had been given by the 
Board for the erection of this building, and he 
was instructed by the Works Committee to take 
any steps which he might deem desirable in the 
interests of the public, to prevent any breach of 
the law in respect to the line of frontage in con- 
nexion with the proposed structure. If there be 
no special arrangement in this respect, we 
should be very doubtful of the sufficiency of the 
power given by the Metropolitan Management 

Some public movement may be n ° 

The attention of the Board has also been 
called to the desirability of continuing the 
Victoria Embankment in front of the Houses 
of Parliament, and the Works Committee has 
been directed to report on it. 

Great regret is felt in many quarters that 
the position given to St. Thomas’s Hospital 
prevents the continuation of a river road on 
that side aleo. 








THE BUILDINGS UPON THE ROCK 
OF CASHEL. 


WE mentioned, some short time ago, that a 
comunittee had been formed with a view to the 
preservation cf the remarkable group of bnild- 
ings on the Rock of Cashel, Ireland. We now 
learn that the Church Temporalities Commis- 
sioners have decided to vest the ruins in the 
secretary of the Board of Pablic Works as a 
national monument. The Kilkenny Moderator 
says, commenting on this,— 

** Are our ancient buildings to be subjected to the normal 
Board of Works routine? Heaven forbid! If they aro, 
they might as well be handed over at once to the tender 
mercies of any ‘committee of gentlemen,’ whether 
* Catholic,’ ‘ Protestant,’ or ‘mixed middling.’ To safely 
guard those monuments for rity, there should be 
associated with the Board of Works at least a F easen 
qualified superintendent, or inspector, or controller,—call 
him what you will, so that he will be the right man in the 
pe place,—of national monuments, not a mere Board 
of Works architect or a Board of Works engineer, such 
as =. have hitherto had a eS a a : ee "4 

possessing & proper architectura wledge, is 
gonsinn Erich arebestlogt, in whom the nation could put 

e fullest trust.”’ 








WANT OF TEACHERS. 


Asout the time of the establishment of the 
School Boards, a probable difficulty from the 
want of trained teachers was noted in our 
colamns. This difficulty is now manifesting 
itself more clearly, and it is full time that an 
extensive training of teachers for elementary 
schools was going on. An excellent means 
of obtaining a respectable livelihood is now 
open to fairly-edacated persons of both sexes. 
Time was when the office of teacher in an 
elementary school was looked down upon as 
something almost menial, and always as implying 
poverty. Hence the present scarcity. Butit is 
otherwise now. The teacher must be a person 
of good education, and will hold a recognised 
position, and a good income. The demand is 
likely to go on increasing; so that there is very 
little prospect of the market being overdone. 
The school teacher even now stands in broad 
contrast with nearly every other person who has 
to earn a living. He can almost make his own 
terms, because he knows that while capability 
and character remain in him there is little or 20 
prospect of his being thrust aside by the force of 
competition. A farther inducement to young 
persons to devote themselves to this work is 
found in the easy terms on which they can 
ages o_o which stands to them in 

© p of a degree. A good elementary 10- 
struction in an ordinary National School will 
enable a candidate to pass the Government 
matriculation at a training college, and the 
scholarship thus obtained will pay nearly all the 
expenses of the college course. At the expira- 
tion of two years the examination for certificate 
takes place, and then the succsssful candidate 
finds himself started in life with every prospect 





tate the study of the practical sciences ; besides 


of continuous and well-paid employment. 
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WHITGIFT HOSPITAL SCHOOL, 
CROYDON, 


Tuis building ie erected as a middle-class 
day-school for 300 boys. It has been built onder 


the eanction of the Charity Commissioners, by IMPERIAL OTTOMAN BANK. 
the governors of the Whitgift Hospital, at a 


THESE premises are nearly completed. They 
total cost of about 15,0001., and was opened in| occupy a plot of ground adjoining the Drapere’ 
May Jast. The general arrangement and style | Hall, having 8 frontege of 30 ft., and an average 
of the building will be seen from the illustrations. | of 72 ft., Throgmorton- 
The meterials are red brick and Bath stone. street to Austin Friars. basement contains 
Mr. Arthur Blomfield was the architect. The strong rooms (with a book-lift to ground floor), 
schcol stands on a remarkably fire site, on the clerks’ lavatories, &0. ‘The ground floor, which 
highest ground in the town, facing the street, » is about 18 ft. in height, contains the general 
little distance north of the Whitgift Hoepital. | office, with a counter on each side of a central 
At the back is a very good playground. Fives- passege, and s and sub - manager's 
— are about to be added cn the north| rooms behind. The partitions on this floor are 
e. 


| constructed of light rolled-iron framing filled in 








The contractors were Meeers. Marafield & 
Price. 


with slate panels below and glass above. The 
first floor is occupied SO ee ochier. 
mittee-room, secretary's room, 

rooms. Tbe upper floors contain additional com- 
mittee and clerks’ rooms, and accommodation 


for the ho ped adage egal ee Bagg 
throughout are fire-proof, on P 
trodaced by Mesars, Phillips, of the Coal Ex- 


change. The ficors are finished in cement. The 
staira throughout ere of atone. The front is of 
of the Port- 


serpentine, 

Mesers. Myers & Sons are the conteastor®, 
the sum being about 8,000, The architect 
Mr. William Barnet. : 
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THE PROPOSED STATUE OF O'CONNELL, 
DUBLIN. 


Mr. Foxey, the soulptor, attended at a special 
meeting of the O’Connell National Committee, 
held in the City Hall, Dablin, on Tuesday, last 
week, for the purpose of affording information as 
to the progress of the intended statue. Dissatis- 
faction having been expressed by the contributors 
to the fand and the public at large, it was deemed 
advisable that an announcement should go 
forth at once as to the state of the work at pre- 
sent. Mr. Foley’s statement may be summarised 
thus :—The most advanced portion of the work 
is the central shaft of the pedestal. The full- 
length figures around the pedestal are to be 
fifteen in number. The majority of these, Mr. 
Foley assured the committee, were nearly 
finished. The heads of the four winged Victories 
are far advanced, and the fall-sized head of the 
“ Liberator” is in a forward state. The sculptor 
said he feared the public expected that the statue 
could be executed in a mach shorter time than 
what was possible. His illness had delayed for 
a time the progress of the work ; but he pro- 
mised the committee that henceforth the work 
would proceed without any unnecessary delay. 
The height of the testimonial will be about 
42 ft., the of O’Connell will be about 
12 ft., and the four Victories about 10 ft. each. 
The central figure of Brin is 8 ft., and the other 
attendant figures around the circle are each 7 ft. 
in height. 

In answer to interrogatories as to the precise 
time when the statue might be expected to be 
finished, Mr. Foley would not guarantee that he 
could complete it before three yeara more. If 
pressed to complete it before that period, the 
sculptor said that he might manage to do so; 
but he would not promise, in that case, to put 
his name to it. 








COUSINS’S BILLIARD-MARKER’S 
REGISTER. 


In the vestibule of the court for new inven- 
tions at the International Exhibition will be 
found a patent billiard-marking machine, which, 
in addition to its use as an ordinary recorder of 
the game as it progresses, registers it also on an 
internal apparatus. The machine being set, it 
is prepared to score 100 games on a piece of 
paper marked for the purpose, and in cases of 
dispute the scoring-paper (which is beyond the 
control of the living marker, and under lock and 
key) can be immediately appealed to for a deci- 
sion. The principle is worked out by attaching a 
tracing-point to the scoring-handle, which, by 
pressing a blackened sheet of paper on to the 
scoring-paper behind, records in concentric 
circles each game and each point of the game as 
they are played. A billiard-table proprietor who 
keeps his scoring-machine locked knows on 
inspecting it internally the exact amount due to 
him, whilst the player has the best guarantee 
thereby of accurate scoring. 








COTTAGE HOSPITALS. 


Fowey (Cornwall).—The building in use has 
become too small for the requirements. This 
hospital, during its existence of eleven years, has 
been, and still is, almost self-supporting. An 
eligible site having been obtained, at a nominal 
ground-rent, from the Treffry estate, a suitable 
new building has been erected, at an outlay of 
3001. It is to be worked on the same plan and 
rules as the one which has been in active opera- 
tion. The medical officer does not receive re- 
muneration under any circamstances out of the 
funds of the institution. Every requisite, except 
personal clothing, is provided in the hospital, 
and the amount to be paid by the patient is to 
be fixed by the medical officer, or one of the 
trastees. An appeal is made to the public to 
raise 1501. 

Lytham (Lancashire).—Mrs. Clifton, wife of 
the lord of the manor, has opened a new cottage 
hospital at Lytham, which had been erected 
solely by her husband, at a cost of 1,2001. The 
building is situate at the east end of the town 
and facing the water. It consists of two wards 
on the ground floor, and two on the upper story, 
and contains twelve beds. There are also on the 
ground-floor matron’s room, bath-room, wash- 
house, surgery, and in the yard a mortnary and 
Operating-room. Mrs. Clifton having formally 
opened the building, transferred it to the com- 
mittee of management. 

Crook (Bishop Auckland).—As a fitting me- 





















morial to a deceased medical man, Dr. Kelly, it 
has been decided that a cottage hospital be 
built, at a cost of from 6001. to 8001., to be open 


to all cases, except infectious ones. The hospital 
will involve an annual outlay of from 150l. to 
1801 , but this is expected to be defrayed by the 


colliery owners and manufacturers in the neigh- 
bourhood oes 








WANTS IN WEYMOUTH. 


S1z,—I see by your paper (of the 22nd of July), 
the proceedings of the members of the British 
Archzological Association, on their intended 
visit to Weymouth and its neighbourhood. There 


are one or two curious places in the town which 
appear to have been fi nm, and yet they are 
worthy of note. First, there is the Town Clerk’s 
Office, a building well worthy of inspection; 
next to that there is the Office of the Collector 
of the Local Board of Health Rates; then comes 
the Office of the Borough Surveyor; and last of 


all comes the old Poor-house. 
Now, Mr. Editor, would you believe that 
Weymouth, with all its boasting of what it pos- 


sesses, does not possess and will not afford the 


borough surveyor and local rate collector an 


office? These gentlemen are obliged to convert 


& room at their own dwelling-houses into an 

office, and get very little pay into the bargain; 

in fact, they get nothing extra for their rooms. 
Weymonath has a fine guildhall, and yet the 


ration cannot see the necessity of placing 
the town clerk’s office and offices of all the 
borough officials under one roof. Perhaps they 
will say they cannot afford it; but there is 
plenty of money spent every year, which, if 
applied to these objects, would bs much more 
beneficial. I trust the visit of the above society 
will be the means of drawing the attention of 
the Corporation to the necessity of congregating 
the offices of all the borough officials into one 


handsome building. READER, 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Leeds.—A conference between the masters 
and men has been held, The conference extended 


over six hours, but ultimately several altera- 
tions in the rules were agreed to by mutual | the 


consent. In substance they are as follows :— 
That all work be paid for by the hour; that 7d. 
per hour be the standard wage; that carpen- 
ters and joiners working on unprotected buaild- 
ings be paid a halfpenny per hour extra; that 
fifty hours per week be considered a week’s 
work. Arrangements were also made with re- 
spect to Saturday and Sunday work. The 


latter day’s work being a work of emergency, 
walking time is to be allowed to the place of 
work, at the rate of three miles per hour. The 


other arrangements made and duly sabscribed 
to by the conference were of a purely detailed 
character.——A meeting of the Leeds brick- 
layers has been held, at which a resolution was 
agreed to that the masters should have a fort- 
night’s notice of a request by the men for nine 
hours’ work a day, and 7d. per hour; that 
they should have six months’ notice of a re- 
quest for 73d per hour and nine hours; and 
in the meantime that a branch society should 
be formed in connexion with the Sheffield 
Unity, late Manchester. This resolution had 
fifty-six supporters. Another resolution was 
proposed to the effect that the masters should 
have six months’ notice of a request for 7}d. per 
hour, nine hours a day to be the maximum 
and eight hours the minimum workiog time. 
This resolution had fifty-four votes, so that the 
firat resolution was carried by two votes. 

Shefield.—The carpenters and joiners have 
held a meeting, and instructed their delegates 
to demand next spring an increase of wages, 
and the adoption of the nine-hours system. The 
amount of increase was left with the delegates. 

Nottingham.—A meeting to consider the nine- 
hours movement has been held in the Mechanics’ 
Hall, Nottingham. Mr. Coroner Heath pre- 
sided, and there was a large 
working men. Three delegates attended from 
Newcastle, and gave a detailed account of the 
strike in that district. Resolutions, expressing 
regret that the employers had refused to meet 
the men on equal terms to discuss the matter 
with a view to be settled by arbitration, and 
pledging the meetiog to use every legitimate 
means to bring the stroggle to a successful 
issue, were unanimously agreed to. 

Derby.—A pablic meeting favourable to the 
nine-hours movement has been held in the 










his day. 


attendance of 





Nottingham addressed the meeting, which was 
very enthusiastic. The meeting pledged itself 
to support the Newcastle men. 

Carlisle.—There is a great want of navvies on 
the Settle and Carlisle branch of the Midland 
Railway, now in course of construction along its 
whole length of seventy miles. The works 
were let in four contracts in 1870. All of them 
are well opened out, and each contractor has 
expended from 50,0001. to 100,0007. in plant on 
his contract, and has engaged a sufficient staff 
to carry on the works vigorously. The con- 
tractors are short-handed, and 4,000 additional 
men, it seems, could be employed with advan- 
tage for the next eighteen months. The men 
required are principally navvies at 3s. 6d. a day 
and upwards, stonemasons and miners at cor- 
responding wages. The contractors have each 
of them incurred a heavy outlay in the erection 
of comfortable wooden huts for the accommoda- 
tion of the men, and shops are opened for the 
supply of provisions on reasonable terms at con- 
venient places on the works. Many of the hute 
are at present unoccupied. 








WEsTMINSTER ABBEY TOWERS. 

“W. P.” writes in Notes and Queries : — Who 
designed and executed them? The question is 
thus put, as they are usually attributed to Sir 
Christopher Wren. As I think there are doubts 
on the sabject, I submit the following notes :— 
Cunningham (“ Handbook of London”), merely 
observes, as do most writers, “the western 
towers erected from the designs of Sir C. Wren.” 
My note-book suggests that their lower portions 
were executed 1713-22, under the directions of 
that talented architect; and that the uppor 
portions were, after his death in 1723, entrusted 
to Nicholas Hawksmoor, who then directed the 
works of the abbey up to 1735. The towers are 
said not to have been completed until 1745. 
In a biographical notice of Hawksmoor, it is 
stated :— 

« After the death of Sir C. Wren in 1723, he was appointed 

-general of Westminster Abbey, and continued 
building of the two western towers (intended to have 
had — 14) ft. high) ; and completed works in 1735, 
W. Dickenson being oe until Jan. 20, 1725, when 
he was succeeded by John James.” 

This latter architect (James) drew “ the 
north-west prospect of Westminster Abbey, with 
the spire designed by Wren,” which was en- 
graved by Fourdrinier; and by Toms, for Mait- 
land’s “‘ History of London,” 1756. 

The division in style, of that which may be 
considered to have been executed under Wren’s 
direction, and that executed under Hawksmoor’s, 
is clearly distinguishable at about half way up 
the towers. As towers they may be considered 
to have originated from Wren’s design, but their 
execution was left to the directions of the in- 
ferior hands of the surveyors under and after 
him. Wren’s Gothic work, in outline and feel- 
ing, is, I think, not so bad as is generally con- 
sidered. The detail, however, may not be worthy 


of commendation; yet he knew more about it, 


perhaps, than any other architect or amateur of 








SEWAGE FILTRATION AT NEWCASTLE. 
UNDER-LYNE. 

AN injanction having been obtained some 

three years ago to prevent the Stoke Board of 


Guardians from polluting the river and canal 
which run past Trentham, they adopted Weare’s 


charcoal filtration. The workhouse contains 


800 inhabitants, and all the sewage of the house, 
two hospitals, stables, and p‘ggeries, the surface 
water, and the overflow of a large pond, pass 
through the filters. 

The first, or rough carbon tanks, are large 
underground chambers, into which the sewage 
flows directly, and these are fitted with movable 
cages of perforated sheet iron, filled with a 
mixture of charcoal and “cokes.” The charcoal 
placed in this tank is what has already passed 
throngh the lower series of tanks, known as the 
“ deodorisera”; so that as the charcoal is re- 
moved from the third tank to the second, and 
from the second to the first, it gets more and 
more charged with the material useful for manare. 
The sewage fluid leaves the rough carbon tanks 
by a 12-in. main, as a semi-transparent opales- 
cent flaid, with a slight smell of sewage. This 
main leads it to the first deodoriser, into which 
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THE PROPOSED STATUE OF O'CONNELL, 
DUBLIN, 


Ma. Foxey, the soulptor, attended at a special 
ing of the O’Connell National Committee, 
held in the City Hall, Dublin, on Tuesday, last 
week, for the purpose of affording information as 
to the progress of the intended statue. Dissatis- 
faction having been expressed by the contributors 
to the fand and the public at large, it was deemed 
advisable that an announcement should go 
forth at once as to the state of the work at pre- 
sent. Mr. Foley’s statement may be summari 
thus :—The most advanced ion of the work 
is the central shaft of the pedestal. The fuall- 
length figures around the pedestal are to be 
fifteen in number. The majority of these, Mr. 
Foley assured the committee, were nearly 
finished. The heads of the four winged Victories 
are far advanced, and the full-sized head of the 
“ Liberator” is in a forward state. The sculptor 
said he feared the public expected that the statue 
could be executed in a much shorter time than 
what was possible. His iliness had delayed for 
a time the progress of the work ; but he pro- 
mised the committee that henceforth the work 
would without any delay. 
The height of the testimonial will be about 
42 ft., the figure of O’Connell will be about 
12 ft., and the four Victories about 10 ft. each. 
The central figure of Erin is 8 ft., and the other 
attendant figures around the circle are each 7 ft. 
in height. 

In answer to interrogatories as to the precise 
time when the statue might be expected to be 
finished, Mr. Foley would not guarantee that he 
could complete it before three yeara more. If 
pressed to complete it before that period, the 
sculptor said that he might manage to do so; 
but he would not promise, in that case, to put 
his name to it. 








COUSINS’S BILLIARD-MARKER’S 
REGISTER, 


In the vestibule of the court for new inven- 
tions at the International Exhibition will be 
found a patent billiard-marking machine, which, 
in addition to its use as an ordinary recorder of 
the game as it progresses, registers it also on an 
internal apparatus. The machine being set, it 
is prepared to score 100 games on a piece of 
paper marked for the purpose, and in cases of 
dispute the scoring-paper (which is beyond the 
control of the living marker, and under lock and 
key) can be immediately appealed to for a deci- 
sion. The principle is worked out by attaching a 
tracing-point to the scoring-handle, which, by 
pressing a blackened sheet of paper on to the 
scoring-paper behind, records in concentric 
circles each game and each point of the game as 
they are played. A billiard-table proprietor who 
keeps his scoring-machine locked knows on 
inspecting it internally the exact amount due to 
him, whilst the player has the best guarantee 
thereby of accurate scoring. 








COTTAGE HOSPITALS. 


Fowey (Cornwall).—The building in use has 
become too small for the requirements. This 
hospital, during its existence of eleven years, has 
been, and still is, almost self-supporting. An 
eligible site having been obtained, at a nominal 
ground-rent, from the Treffry estate, a suitable 
new building has been erected, at an outlay of 
3001. It is to be worked on the same plan and 
rules as the one which has been in active opera- 
tion. The medical officer does not receive re- 
muneration under any circumstances out of the 
fands of the institution. Every requisite, except 
personal clothing, is provided in the hospital, 
and the amount to be paid by the patient is to 
be fixed by the medical officer, or one of the 
trustees. An appeal is made to the public to 
raise 1501. 

Lytham (Lancashire).—Mrs. Clifton, wife of 
the lord of the manor, has opened a new cottage 
hospital at Lytham, which had been erected 
solely by her husband, at a cost of 1,2001. The 
building is situate at the east end of the town 
and facing the water. It consists of two wards 
on the ground floor, and two on the upper story, 
and contains twelve beds. There are also on the 
ground-floor matron’s room, bath-room, wash- 
house, surgery, and in the yard a mortaary and 
Operating-room. Mrs. Clifton having formally 
opened the building, transferred it to the com- 
mittee of ent. 


managem 
Orook (Bishop Auckland).—As a fitting me- 





Temperance Hall, Derby. Mr. Councillor John- 
son occupied the chair. The hall was densely 
crowded. Two deputations from Newcastle and 
Nottiogham addressed the meeting, i 

very enthusiastic. The meeting pledged itself 
to support the Newcastle men. 

Oarlisle.—There is a great want of navvies on 
the Settle and Carlisle branch of the Midland 
Railway, now in course of construction along ita 
whole of seventy miles. The works 
were let in four contracts in 1870, All of them 
are well opened out, and each contractor has 
expended from 50,0001. to 100,000/. in plant on 
his contract, and has engaged a sufficient staff 
to carry on the works vigorously. The con- 
tractors are short-handed, and 4,000 additional 
men, it seems, could be employed with advan- 
tage for the next eighteen months. men 
required are principally navvies at 3s. 6d. a day 
and upwards, stonemasons and miners at cor- 
responding wages. The contractors have each 
of them incurred a heavy outlay in the erection 
of comfortable wooden huts for the accommoda- 
tion of the men, and shops are opened for the 
supply of provisions on reasonable terms at con- 
venient places on the works. Many of the hute 
are at present unoccupied. 


morial to a deceased medical man, Dr. Kelly, it 
has been decided that a cottage ital be 
built, at a cost of from 6001. to 8001., to be o 

to all cases, except infectious ones. The hospital 
will involve an annual outlay of from 1501. to 
1801 , but this is expected to be defrayed by the 
ee qeereent manufacturers in the neigh- 































































WANTS IN WEYMOUTH. 


S1n,—I see by your paper (of the 22nd of July), 
the proceedings of the members of the British 
Archzological Association, on their intended 
visit to Weymouth and its neighbourhood. There 
are ae aes — places in the town which 
appear ve been — and yet are 
worthy of note, First, there is the down Olek's 
Office, a building well worthy of inspection; 
next to that there is the Office of the Collector 
of the Local Board of Health Rates; then comes 
the Office of the Borough Surveyor; and last of 
all comes the old Poor-house. 

Now, Mr. Editor, would you believe that 
Weymouth, with all its boasting of what it pos- 
sesses, does not and will not afford the 
borough surveyor and local rate collector an 
office? These gentlemen are obliged to convert 
@ room at their own dwelling-houses into an 
office, and get very little pay into the bargain; 
in fact, they get nothing extra for their rooms. 

Weymonath has a fine guildhall, and yet the 

ion cannot see the necessity of placing 
the town clerk’s office and offices of all the 
borough officials under one roof. Perhaps they 
will say they cannot afford it; but there is 
plenty of money spent every year, which, if 
applied to these objects, would be much more 
beneficial. I trust the visit of the above society 
will be the means of drawing the attention of 
the Corporation to the necessity of congregating 
the offices of all the borough officials into one 
handsome building. READER. 








WEsTMINSTER ABBEY TOWERS. 


“ W. P.” writes in Notes and Queries : — Who 
designed and executed them? The question is 
thus put, as they are usually attributed to Sir 
Christopher Wren. As I think there are doubts 
on the sabject, I submit the following notes :— 
Cunningham (“‘ Handbook of London”), merely 
observes, as do most writers, “the western 
towers erected from the designs of Sir C. Wren.” 
My note-book suggests that their lower portions 
were executed 1713-22, under the directions of 
that talented architect; and that the uppor 
portions were, after his death in 1723, entrusted 
to Nicholas Hawksmoor, who then directed the 
works of the abbey up to 1735. The towers are 
said not to have been completed until 1745. 
In a biographical notice of Hawksmoor, it is 
stated :— 

« After the ye { = C. Wren a he ie pe ee 
the iid of the jn ray y Hawes Tintended ¢ to have 
had spires 14) ft. high) ; and completed the works in 1735, 
W. Dickenson being surveyor until Jan. 20, 1725, when 
he was succeeded by Jobn James.” 

This latter architect (James) drew “ - 
ings be paid a halfpean hour extra ; that | 20rth-west prospect of Westminster Abbey, wi 
Gfty hours per week be considered a week’s| the spire designed by Wren,” which was en- 
work, Arrangements were also made with re- | St@ved by Fourdrinier; and by Toms, for Mait- 


spect to Saturday and Sunday work. The| ‘#nd’s “ History of London,” 1756. 


latter day’s work being a work of emergency, The division in style, of that which may be 
walking time is to be allowed to the place of considered to have been executed under Wren’s 


work, at the rate of three miles hour. The direction, and that executed under Hawkemoor’s, 
other arrangements made and duly subscribed | 18 Clearly distinguishable at about half way up 
to by the conference were of a purely detailed the towers. As towers they may be considered 
character.——A meeting of the Leeds brick- to have originated from Wren 8 design, but their 
layera has been held, at which a resolation was | °X°°ation was left to the directions of the in- 
agreed to that the masters should have a fort- ferior hands of the surveyors under and after 
night’s notice of a request by the men for nine| im. Wren’s work, in outline and feel- 
hours’ work a day, and 7d. per hour; that/| ing, is, I think, not eo bad as is generally con- 
they should have six months’ notice of a re- sidered. The detail, however, may not be worthy 
quest for 73d per hour and nine hours; and of commendation; yet he knew more about it, 
in the meantime that a branch society should | PeTbaps, than any other architect or amateur of 
be formed in connexion with the Shedfield | his day. 
Unity, late Manchester. This resolution had 
fifty-six supporters. Another resolution was 
proposed to the effect that the masters should 
have six months’ notice of a request for 7}d. per 
hour, nine hours a day to be the maximum 
and eight hours the minimum working time. 
This resolution had fifty-four votes, so that the 
first resolution was carried by two votes. 

Shefield—The carpenters and joiners have 
held a meeting, and instructed their delegates 
to demand next spring an increase of wages, 
and the adoption of the nine-hours system. The 
amount of increase was left with the delegates. 

Nottingham.—A meeting to consider the nine- 
hours movement has been held in the Mechanics’ 
Hall, Nottingham. Mr. Coroner Heath pre- 
sided, and there was a large attendance of 
working men. Three delegates attended from 
Newcastle, and gave a detailed account of the 
strike in that district. Resolutions, expressing 
regret that the employers had refused to meet 
the men on equal terms to discuss the matter 
with a view to be settled by arbitration, and 
pledging the meetiog to use every legitimate 
means to bring the struggle to a successful 
issue, were unanimously agreed to. 

Derby.—A public meeting favourable to the 
nine-hours movement has been held in the 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Leeds.—A conference between the masters 
and men has been held. The conference extended 
over six hours, but ultimately several altera- 
tions in the rules were agreed to by mutual 
consent. In substance they are as follows :— 
That all work be paid for by the hour; that 7d. 
per hour be the standard wage; that carpen- 
ters and joiners working on unprotected build- 








SEWAGE FILTRATION AT NEWCASTLE- 
UNDER-LYNE. 

AN injanction having been obtained some 
three years ago to prevent the Stoke Board of 
Gaardians from polluting the river and canal 
which run past Trentham, they adopted Weare’s 
charcoal filtration. The workhouse contains 
800 inhabitants, and all the sewage of the house, 
two hospitals, stables, and p‘ggeries, the surface 
water, and the overflow of a large pond, pass 
through the filters. 

The first, or rough carbon tanks, are large 
underground chambers, into which the sewage 
flows directly, and these are fitted with movable 
cages of perforated sheet iron, filled with a 
mixtare of charcoal and “cokes.” The charcoal 
placed in this tank is what has already passed 
through the lower series of tanks, known as the 
“ deodorisers”’; so that as the charcoal is re- 
moved from the third tank to the second, and 
from the second to the first, it gets more and 
more charged with the material usefal for manure. 
The sewage fluid leaves the rough carbon tanks 
by a 12-in. main, as a semi-transparent opales- 
cent flaid, with a slight smell of sewage. This 
main leads it to the first deodoriser, into which 
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the water enters over a lip, and spreads over 4 
table of perforated sheet iron intended to break 
the stream into a rain, for the oxidation of the 
ectionable matter—the real secret of filtration. 
the first deodoriser the water passes 
into the second, which is a small tank, 4 ft. 
equare, and has three layers of filtering material, 
each 1} ft. thick, composed of half carbon and 
half fine ashes, each bed resting on a 
iron plate, with a clear space of 1 ft. between 
the The intention of this arrangement 
is again to secure the oxidation of the water, and 
to prevent channelling. At the bottom of all is 
a filter cloth, to prevent the loss of charcoal -dust. 
As the water leaves this tank it is said to be 
bright and sparkling, and free from smell or any 
objectionable taste. 
The charcoal used is made from wood, and does 
not cost more than 35s. a ton; but the charcoal 


which it is proposed to employ, and which . 


would be at once cheaper and better, is peat 
charcoal. 

The charcoal fully charged with fer- 
tilising material is carted to a yard for 
manure manufacture, within the borough of 
Newcastle, within a few yards of the residence 
of the medical officer of health, and surrounded 
by a number of other bouses. The medical 
officer assured a commissioner of the Birmingham 
Morning News, who reports very favourably of 
the whole process, that the yard isnot a nuisance 
in any sense. The phospho-carbon manure (as 
the sewage of the Newcastie Workhouse is called, 
after its treatment in the yard) commands a 
very ready sale at 80s. a ton, and the demand 
has far exceeded the supply. The 800 inmates 
of the workhouse prodace annually a little over 
200 tons of manure. 








STONE WORKING. 


Siz,—Reverting for a moment to the question 
of stone-working, there are, it appears to me, 
three propositions at least which are almost 
axiomatic in their application. 

The first of these is the oft-stated one, that all 

stone whatever should be laid on its natural bed : 
no matter whether the stone be obviously 
laminated or not, the planes of its laminations 
should be at right angles to the line of pressure. 
In ordinary walls this line is, of course, in a 
vertical direction, and the laminations are hori- 
zontal; but, in the case of an arch, the lamina- 
tions should also follow the same rule, and be at 
right angles to the pressure, which is not always 
the case in practice. It is sometimes exceed- 
ingly difficult for even an experienced man to 
say of a particular stone which is its bed way, 
but a visit to the quarries from which it was 
Obtained will generally reveal some vein or 
appearance indicative of position. 

The second axiom is this. That under no cir- 
cumstances whatever, should any two lines or 
planes make an angie of less than 90°, or a right 
angle. In the case of a curve then its tangent 
is to be one of those lines. 

Let us see where this proposition will land us. 
In all trabeated architecture we shall have no 
difficulty in showing that the planes of the 
face, beds, and joints almost always make 
angles of exactly 90° with each other, never 
leas, though sometimes more. But in archaic 
architecture, especially the Gothic of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, we find the builders 
constantly ae planes which make with each 
other angles of less than 90°, as in the lately 
condemned vertical joint of the pointed arch. 
This joint should never be made. Mitreing, 
therefore, as joiners understand it, should never 
be permitted in stonework. 

The third proposition or axiom is, that the beds 
and joints should always be planes, never carved. 
Here, again, we are at variance with the ancient 
builders, and their modern copyists. Bat this 
proposition follows almost as a consequence of 
the preceding. Let us take a pointed traceried 

was example. In both ancient and modern 
practice, the voussoirs of the arch are invariably 
worked to a curve on its outer edge, and where 
@ hood-mould covers it that is also ttoa 
curve both inside and outside, so that when set 
the wallstones have also to be wrought to a 
curve to fit up against the same, thus 
the upper angle less than a right angle in all 
cases. Now I maintain this should not be so. 

Good masonry requires that the hood-mould 
should be wronght out of thesame piece of stone 
as the voussoir, and that above and beyond the 
hood-monld there should be sunk back to the 


plane of the wall-face a part of the same stone, 


on which should be formed a vertical joint and 
a horizontal bed, thus permitting proper bond to 
be made with the wall, and not as now, a mere 
joint only. 
I put forward these tions with some 
diffidence, though I am convinced of their trath. 
Iam not sure whether the “ Trae Principles of 
Masonry” have not yet to be stated. But if the 
foregoing helps forward the task, my labour will 
not have been in vain. E. G. 





A GRIEVANCE. 


Mrz. Facgon Watson, of Piccadilly, has written 
us a letter in which he complains bitterly that 


Committee of Selection for the In 
Exhibition of 1871 were refased as unworthy of 


Mr. Watson has perfected a peculiar mode of 
water-colour painting, and some of his pictures 
that we have examined are most remarkable 
specimens of truthful delineation, with at the 
same time general harmoniousness, and we can 
scarcely believe that the committee ia question 
could possibly have refused his two pictures 
on their merits, knowing as all do how mach 
work of very mediocre character they found it 
necessary to accept. 

We would rather infer that it was inattention 
to some special requirement or regulation that 
caused their rejection, the injustice of which he 
might otherwise very fairly complain of, 








STATUES AT WESTMINSTER AND THE 
CHIEF COMMISSIONER. 


Mr. Ayrton certainly had the best of it, the 
other day, in his passage of arms on this sabject 
with Lord Elcho, who called on the Prime 
Minister to ensure courtesy to those who were 
interested in matters of art. Lord Elcho’s 
inquiry was as to the intended setting up of 
statues in gr prt Joe after a 

ntle reproof of the tone in w courtesy was 
ced for, nuid he hed clrentiy Sod the noble tord 
there was no question of eight or ten statues, 
but that the only statues under consideration 
were those of Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Sir Robert Peel. With regard to the statues 
which the noble lord had said were condemned, 


what was going on before he used phrases which 
must be extremely offensive to the committee 


works of the most eminent sculptors as “ rubbish 
that ought to be carted away,” and thought 
nothing of wounding their feelings, because per- 


: 


them within the limit of the 
knew of these subjects 


oer jase foo ar vod sa 
3; fora 
wan ben Gosenel dh as tts to ealeinenenen 
“eared 
man w 
er avon Though a man in the 
ig own money might give expression to his 
‘an theme 
t when expending the public money to gi 
themselves up to caprices. If they were dealing 
with sculpture it was not their duty to go about 


making | the town asking Lord This or Mr. That what he 


thought about it; bat they should to scalp. 
tors, and if they found rere athe cy 
meee ey Weiner inviting them to 
m 





two of his best drawings submitted by him to the 
cana In 


Derby, and | i 


surely he ought to have informed himself of | req 


haps if the noble lord were to speak in more |i 


shechris tadieee tad i 
expenditure 





] 


they were assisted by the director of the National 
~ A meeting of that sort was, he thought, 
more likely to lead to a solation of 
all questions that might arise than if he had 
gathered together a dozen gentlemen 
professed to be great connoisseurs of art. 


THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


Drs. Parkes and SANDERSON have presented the 
second part of their report on thequestions referred 
to them in December last by the town council. 


it prevails epidemically in North or North. 
Western E or in Ireland. 

In the general statement of measures, 
the reporters say :—For the amendment of the 


a degraded population in her 








ARCHZZOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS. 


The Sussex Archeological Society. — Thursday 
in last week was fixed for the annual “ day oat 
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vided for 800 pergons, and this has been done for 
a cost of 5,0001. Architectaral adornments had 
therefore to be avoided. The architect was Mr. 
Blomfield. The style is Early English. The 
aisles are separated from the nave by five 
pointed horse-shoe arches, supported on pillars 
with plain capitals. The windows ing 
to the openings are capable of being made ornate 
in the future, each being divided into three com- 
partments, separated by mullions perpendicular 
with the top, where they branch off to cinque- 
foils ; but the glass at present used is necessarily 
inexpensive, being simply quiet contrasts of sub- 
dued tintings of blae, green, yellow, and white. 
The roofings are ridged, those of the aisles at 
either sides of the nave presenting the appear- 
ance from the gables of two smaller triangles 
flanking a larger. The wallsare of yellow brick, 
relieved with courses of red. 
Llandrindod.—Christ Church here has been 
opened for divine service. Some 2,5001. have been 
expended on the work. The architect, under 
whose directions the building has been raised, 
is Mr. T. Nicholson, of Hereford, and the con- 
tractor is Mr. Gough, of Bishop’s Castle. The 
style is Early Decorated, and the church is 


restoration have been in progress in the parish 
church of this village. The present work is 
being carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Preedy, of London, architect, and the cost is 
estimated at about 1,6201. The work consists of 
the rebuilding of the south aisle, which has been 
pulled down ; the addition of a chancel aisle, the 
repewing of the entire church, and the patting in 
of a new high-pitched roof to the nave. It has 
also been determined to erecta new organ, the cost 
cf sebial 1000 bn abeah: Ate S000 HS 
greater part money raised. , 
may hereafter be deemed necessary to rebuild 
the tower. 

Ockley.—Col. A. M. Calvert, with his brother, 
Mr. C. Calvert, have undertaken the restoration 
of the Church of St. Margaret, of Ockley, at 
their own . The tower is to be strength- 
ened by buttresses at the corners. The plans 
show tbat both the galleries are to be taken 
down ; the nave and chancel to be extended in 


i 


of the chancel. The organ (which is to bea new 
one) is to be placed in the chancel. Thecharch 
is to be heated by hot-air pipes under the floor- 
ing. Another improvement is contemplated at 





built of the stone of the country, with freestone 
bracings, and open timber pitch-pine roof left in 
its nataral state, bordered and covered with Nar- 
berth green slates. The nave is divided from 
the north and south aisles by arcades of four 
arches, carried on pillars with carved capitals. 
The chancel has chapels on each side for 
sacristy and organ-chamber, and is separated 
from the nave by moulded arches, carried on 
clustered corbels. The nave, aisles, and chan- 
cel are covered with tiles, being most decorated 


the school-room ; that is, an addition to it of a 
class-room for the younger children of the 
school. 

Manchester.—The first stone of St. Martin’s 
Church, now in course of erection, in German- 
street, Oldham-road, has been laid. Many archi- 
tects applied for the conduct of the new works ; 
and, after consideration, the plans of Messrs. 
Price & Linklater, of Maachester and London, 
architects of the large church at Fallowfield, 
Menston Church, &c., were finally adopted. The 


in the latter, and the chancel floors rise by | church consists of a lofty nave and chancel, with 
gradation from the level of the nave to an/side aisles. A tower with ee a 


nitimate aseent of 3 ft.6 in. The inside walls | at the corner of German-street 


Primrose- 


are ashlared with freestone. The body of the street, and contains the principal entrance and 


charch is seated with chairs, and the chancel font. A second entrance from German-atreet is | parish 


has fixed stalls. The dimensions of the nave | provided into the aisle next Silk-street. The 
are 62 ft. in length by 42 ft. in breadth, and the | main gable, in German-street, which is finished 
chancel measures 32 ft. by 20 ft. The substruc- in Pierre Point walling, with red Ruocorn stone 
tare of the tower is built at the south-west dressings to windows, doors, &c., is pierced by a 
angle of the south aisle, and it is hoped that pair of traceried two-light windows, divided by 
means will eventually be found to carry up the a buttress surmounted by a canopied niche. 


tower and steeple in conformity with the plan of 
the architect. The warming of the building is 


Above the canopy, and between the heads of the 
main lights, is a large rose-window. Each face 


effected by means of an underground stove, | of the belfry-stage of the tower contains a two- 


after the plan of the Patent London Warming 
Company. The pulpit is of considerable size, 


light traceried window, filled with louvre boards, 
under a gablet. These gablets abut against 


and carved in stone, and the front is also a| octagonal turrets, occupying each angle of the 


carved 
chancel wall behind the altar is decorated with 
ose of ornamental pattern in encaustic 
tiles. 
Lowestoft.—The old parish church of St. 
has been re-opened for divine service. 
The south and east windows are filled with 
eathedral glass of varied tints. The seats of the 
nave and aisles are open, and of pitch pine, 
with tracery panels in the ends; every bench- 
end—200 in number—has a different design. 
The seate in the chancel are of English oak, four 
of which are intended for the accommodation of 
the choir—forty-eight in number. The pulpit is 
of oak and stone; the upper part composed of 
tracery panels, buttresses, and pinnacles, and 
the base carved and moulded stonework. All 
the sepulchral slabs have been relaid in their 
original positions as nearly as could be arranged, 
and an ornamental bordering of Messrs. Maw & 
Co.'s encaustic tiles runs round all the alleys. 
The chancel and also the risers to the steps are 
laid with various coloured encaustic tiles in 
patterns. The font has been restored, as far as 
the injaries by Francis Jessop—who visited the 
church in 1644 under a commission from the Earl 
of Manchester—would permit. The crypt now 
forms the vestry, having been restored. The 
arse yi saa esnng tego there are new 
windows, paving, doors, &c., at the expense of 
General Wingfield, R.A.,and Mrs. Wingfield, of 
Gunton Oid-hall. The first part of the work— 
taking down and rebuilding the south aisle and 
south arcade—was executed by Mr. Chas. God- 


bolt, of Harleston, builder. - All the rest of the| i 


works have been done by Messrs. Lucas Brothers, 
of London, builders. The whole of the works 
have been carried out under the superintendence 
and from the designs of Mr. J. L. Clemence, 
architect, at acost of nearly 4,0001. The organ 
is placed in the eastern bay of the south aisle. 
It occupies a space of about 15 ft. wide, 10 ft. 
deep, and 18 ft. high, and is enclosed in case 
work (designed by the architect) of selected 
pitch pine. The builders were Messrs. Foster & 
Andrews, of Hull. 

Bathford.—For the past few months works of 





specimen of Early Decorated art. The | tower, aud terminating above in small spirelet 


roofs, with the main slated spire rising from 
their midst. The style of the architecture is a 
mixture of Early English and Early French. 
The chancel is placed at the end of the building 
remote from German-street, having the vestry,- 
with heating-apparatas below, next Primroseg 
street, and the organ-chamber on the opposit 

side. The church will accommodate 500 or 600 
persons, and s large number of the seats will be 
free and unappropriated. The contract has 
been let to Mr. James Herd (late Herd & Eadie), 
of Cheetham, Messrs. Scarlett, Brothers, doing 
the stonework, and Mr. Higgins the excavating 
and brickwork. 

Southport.—The memorial stone of the new 
St. Andrew's Church, Eastbank-street, which 
has been in progress fer some time past, has 
been laid. The new church will owe its erection 
chiefly to Mr. W. Atkinson, J.P., whose offer to 
contribute a large of the cost of the 
building bas met with a liberal response from 
the residents in Christ Church, and the other 
parishes of the town. The site is at the janction 
of Eastbank-street and Park-street, the latter of 
which streets is about to be opened out into the 
town. Half the seats will be free. The church 
is cruciform in plan, and consists of a nave, 
89 ft. 9 in. by 28 ft. 6 in.; north 
aisles, 61 fc. 6 in. by 13 
south transepts, 28 ft. 3 
obancel, 30 ft. 
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the Gothic style of the Geometric 

period, the principal feature being the tower and 
spire at the north-east, and simplicity of treat- 
ment is the general characteristic of the whole. 
Se ene have an arcade of four 
arches on side, the shafts being of 

Shap granite, with moulded nabeatia’ rg 
These arches support a clearstory pierced with 
.two-light tracery windows, and opposite the 





width doubly ; the pulpit to be near the centre i 
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are,—for the brickwork, Mr. Smalishaw ; for the 


the fifteenth century, similar to the tower, there 
having been nothing of the old work which was 
considered worth preserving. The windows were 
of varions dates, with huge buttresses built as 
necessity demanded to keep up the tambling 
walls. The fifteenth-century-style was adopted 
as giving windows of larger size, admitting 
more light, and being in accordance with the 
chancel arch and tower. The old Norman door- 
way at the west end of the nave has been 
restored and retained. The new walls are built 
upon concrete, with Broadway-hill stone and 
Bath stone dressings to windows. The new roof 
consists of curved braced principals, 7 in. thick, 
stained and varnished, resting on moulded Bath 
stone corbels, and ceiled between the rafters, 
which were put flatways, as in old examples. 
The seats are of pitch pine, 24 in. thick, and 
well moulded, the whole being stained and var- 
nished. The few old seat-ends that remained were 
made into a pulpit and reading-desk, the fands 
not allowing of the new to be made similar to 
the old, on account of the carved tracing. The 
floor is paved with buff and red tesselated tiles. 
A new ringers’ floor was put in the tower, 
and the windows of tower entrance re-glazed. 
The upper part of the spire having been rebuilt 
in an awkward manner at some ious time, 
Mr. Frith, of Coventry, better known as “ Steeple 
Jack,” was engaged to rebuild the same in & 
true line, and otherwise ir the spire from 
top to bottom. This he did just a year ago, the 
church being opened on the anniversary of the 
day he made his first ascent. A few matters 
were undertaken in the north transepts, such a8 
a new floor and forming a vestry, and the walls 
and roof repairing where necessary; bat for 
these works the architect is not responsible, th 

being undertaken quite tly of him. 
At some future day, when the funds will admit, 


matter of regret that the chancel, which belongs 


to the Im or and Lord of the Manor, Sir 
Thomas Phillippe, bart., should be allowed t 
remain in its t state, while the 


other parts of the church have been r 

Haslemere.—The renovated church has bee? 
consecrated. In order to carry out the work, 
the church has been closed for twelve 
months. The work in detail comprises almost 
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the entire rebuilding of the edi 
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the building is 93 ft., with a breadth of 54 ft., 
a height of 45 ft. to the nave, the tower and 
rising to a height of 125 ft. to the top of 
nial. The height of the lectare-hall under- 
is 13 ft. The nave-arches are supported 
ight cast-iron colamns, with corbels for the 

springing above the same, and with an 
arched roof formed with ribs and boarding, so as 
to have the advantage of height without draught. 
The building throughout is in style Gothic, of an 
early character. The cost of the building, incla- 
sive of the minister's residence, which is a part 
of the same block, is about 7,5001., exclusive of 
the ground. The building has been erected 
from the designs of Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, of 
Hage the works being executed by Mr. W. 
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exception of the north wall and the tower, and 
the addition of a vestry and chancel. The pitch 
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substituting for old-fashioned cumbrous pews a 
series of neat open benches of pitch pine, for 
which material oak has been substituted in the 
chancel. The galleries and many other délights 
of the “ churchwarden” period have been swept 
away, and the church has been enriched by gifts. 
The work has been ably carried out by Mr. J. 
Harris, of Woking station, from designs furnished 
by Mr. J. W. Penfold, of London, architect, at a 
cost, we believe, of about 3,0001. 


geometrical 
ornamental tracery being carried out in all the 
windows. In the interior the building is rect- 
angular. There will be accommodation for about 
1,100 sitters. Below the church, on a sunk 
story, a schoolroom, vestry, &c., will be pro- 
vided. The whole work is estimated to cost 
about 4,5001., the tower taking nearly 1,3001. 
Coatbridge-—St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, 
has been for some months closed 
for repairs and additions. The whole of the 
interior fittings, including the gallery (in which 
the organ was placed) have been removed. The 
plaster ceiling has been taken away, and the 
principals of the roof, which were originally left 
andressed, have been boxed over where visible, 
and stained and varnished, and the rafters are 
now covered with stained and varnished boarding 
as far as the collar-tie, thus giving an additional 
6 ft. of height to the interior. The charch is 
entirely reseated, and a new porch has been 
built out at the west entrance. The new chancel, 
organ-chamber, and vestry have been built out 
to a depth of 20 ft., at the east end of the 
nave, and the whoie of the building has under- 
gone a repair. The cost of this was altogether 
above 1,0001., the burden of which was chiefly 
borne by Col. D. C. RB. Carrick-Buchanan, of 
Drampellier. The carving was executed by 
Messrs. Mossman, of Glasgow; the heating, 
lighting, and ventilation were by 
Messrs. Joseph Gibson & Co., of Glasgow; and the 
architects were Messrs. Kennedy & O’ Donoghue, 
of London, Glasgow, and Bangor. 
Cupar-Fife.—Crawford Priory, which having 
been unoccupied since the death of its founder, 
Lady Mary Lindsay Crawford, had fallen into 
corner-stone was laid in September last, as/| a dilapidated condition, is presently undergoing 
intimated in the Builder of October 29th, 1870, | extensive alterations preparatory to its occu- 
when an architectural description of the building | pation by the owner of the estates, the Earl of 
was given, Mr. William Donaldson was the| Glasgow. A Jarge addition has been made at 
general contractor for the principal works, and | the east side of the building, the most prominent 
the sub-contractors were as follow: — For | feature of the new work being a Gothic tower 
foundations and mason work, Messrs. Pilkington | with spire 115 ft. high. A new carriage-porch 
& Smith; brickwork, Measrs. J. & H. Brown ;| and vestibule have been erected in front of the 
slating, Mr. John Hodson ; plumbing and glazing, | entrance facing the south. The eastern side of 
Mr. Thomas Nelson; plastering and painting, | the main building has all been either remodelled 
Mesars. C. & J. Stewart,—all of Bolton. A fewj|or rebuilt. The interior of the building is 
of the class-rooms are warmed by opened fire- | undergoing a complete overhaul. 
places, the remainder, as also the chapel, by| Rothesay.—The esplanade at Rothesay, which 
Messrs. Whittaker & Constantine’s warm-air | will occupy a large part of the beach between 
apparatus. The gas pipes and fittings have been | the pier and the Gallows Craig reclaimed from 
supplied and fixed by the Bolton Gas Company. | the sea, and which previously marred the curve 
The pulpit, communion, singing- pews, and | of the bay, and was, besides, a sort of receptacle 
sixteen pews (fixed in the body of the chapel), | for sewage in front of the principal promenade, 
all of which are of pitch pine, lightly stained | will soon be completed. The portion of it west 
and varnished, have been contracted for and | of the lade, which was estimated at 17,576 cubic 
fixed by Mr. Charles Dickinson, of West has been filled up, at a cost of under 
Houghton. The space of the chapel not/ 1,000.; and the portion east of the lade, esti- 
occupied by pews, commanion, aisles, &c., has mated at 23,527 oubic yards, is being rapidly 
been furnished with movable pitch-pine benches, | filled, and, at the same rate, should cost about 
having cast-iron standards supporting a rail for | 1,350/., making in all, for filling in, 2,3501. The 
back rest. These have been supplied by Mr. J.| Town Council, by getting the work done under 
Heywood, of Manchester. The total cost has| their own superintendence, will thus effect a 
been upwards of 1,4001., including value of old saving of 7411., as the lowest offer for it was 
materials, also pews, pulpit, furnishing, lighting | 3,0911., and the highest was somewhere about 
and heating, &c. The whole works have been | ©, 
executed under the personal supervision of the 
architect, Mr. Thos. Ormrod, of Bolton. 
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H of Lambeth, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Unicume and Mr. Seward. 

Walsall.—The United Methodist Free Charch, 
Blakenhall, near Walsall, has been opened for 


DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Blisworth,— The members of the Baptist 
denomination at Blisworth have determined to 
extend the chapel, and to erect a 
room, and have laid the chief 
tional building. It is but six years sia 
sum of 1,200i. was obtained for the purpose of 
erecting the minister’s house and raising the 
graveyard, on the south side of the chapel, 10 ft. 
or 15 ft., and the extension and erection of 
premises now commenced are undertaken at a 
contemplated expenditure of between 7001. and 
8001. It is intended to enlarge the chapel 
towards the front by about 18 ft., by which 


96 persons. The gallery of the chapel will be 
entered by a staircase leading from a lob 
adjoining the proposed class-room, by whic 
re-arrangement twelve or fifteen additional sit- 
tings will be provided. The roof of the chapel 
is to be raised 3 ft, to make the building of 
progertienate dimensions, and the edifice is to 

entered from the front by two doors, to be 
approached by steps. It is also to be heated 
by warming apparatus, supplied by Messrs. 
Haden & Sons. The projected school-room is to 
be built on the north side of the chapel, the 
dimensions being 26 ft. 2 in. by 21 ft, 6 in. in 
the clear, and affurding accommodation for 180 
children. The building is also to be devoted to 
the purposes of public meetings, evening leo- 
tares, &c. A class-room, 7 ft. 3 in. by 6 ft. 6 in., 
and «he lobby above referred to, are to adjoin 
the school-room. The chapel and school-room 
are to be divided by large low windows, so con- 
structed as to admit of the buildings being used 
as one room on special occasions. A cottage for 
a chapel-keeper is also in contemplation. Mr. 
Johnson, of Collingtree, is the builder; and Mr. 
W. H. Vernon, of London, the architect. 

West Hartlepool.—The first stone of a new 
chapel, in Cambridge-terrace, West Hartlepool, 
for the use of the Wesleyan Methodist body, has 
been laid. The building is designed by Messrs, 
Hill & Swan (Leeds and Sheffield), architects. 
It is to be in the Italian style, with a front com- 
posed of stone, supported by four Corinthian pil- 
lars, and approached by a flight of steps. The 
sides and end of the edifice are to be composed of 
stone and brick. Accommodation will be provided 
within for 1,200 adults, and beneath the chapel 
is to be a school-room for half the number of 
children. Mr. Jas. Pardon is the contractor for 
the masonry ; Messrs. Bridges & Robinson for 
the joiner’s work; Mr. Salmon for the slating; 
Mr. Walter Seal for the plumbing and glazing; 
and Mr. H. Cockton, Middlesbrough, for the 
painter’s work. The total cost will be about 
5,0001. 

Stoke Newington. — The Devonshire-square 


Walford-road, Stoke Newington, has been 
opened for divine service. The old chapel was 
situated in a neighbourhood contiguous to the 
notorious Petticoat-lane; and the cries and 
shoutings of the Jew clothesmen interfered 
greatly with the service. Fortunately the pre- 
mises were purchased by the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company, for their Tower-hill Extension, 
and a site for another church was secured at 
Btoke Newington. The old chapel was founded 
in or about the year 1638. The new chapel, of 
which the memorial-stone was laid, by Lord 
Mayor Besley, in the autumn of last year, is so 
planned that, by placing the tower and s at 
the angle, publicity is given to the edifice. The 
church is approached from the main road by 
four porches, surmounted by excellent carvings 
in stone, the ground floors being approached 
by a flight of steps, and the at either 
side, The building consists of nave, aisle, com- 


F 
i 


can be used for Sanday School purposes, and 
sufficient land is secured for a school at a fature 
time. To be attached to the church is a vestry, 
14 ft. square; behind is an auxiliary room for 
tea-parties, and other conveniences. Semi- 
detached from the church is a small residence. 
The buildings are enclosed with brick wall and 
open palisade fencing, and are built of red 
bricks with bands of white bricks, and the roofs 
are covered with tiles. The style is of a Gothic 
character. The outlay will be about 6501. Mr. 
Ralph Chamberlain, of Walsall, is the architect. 
and Mesers, Tonge & Son are the bailders, who 
have carried out the work. A terrace adjoining, 
to be known as “ Booth-terrace,” is being pro- 
ceeded with, in the hands of the above parties. 
Bolton.—The new Wesleyan school-chapel in 
Fern-street, Bolton, has been opened. The 








Miscellanen. 


Bursting of a Water Main.—Considerable 
alarm was occasioned in High-street, one of the 
principal thoroughfares of Leicester, on Friday 
morning, by the bursting of one of the mains of 
the water-works. These mains are over 2 ft. in 
diameter, and the loud report, accompanied by 
the sudden upheaval of the ground, followed by 
the issue of a thick column of water to the height 
of about 60 ft., naturally caused much consterna- 
tion. The pavement for some distance around 
was torn up, the stones being hurled into the air, 
while so vast was the issue of water that soon 
the locality was flooded—cellars filled, and the 
streets in many places over a foot deep in water. 
Considerable was done to the house of 
Dr. Lankester, the water falling with great force 
the roof, which was broken in, as also several 
and nearly every room deluged. As 

as possible the water was turned off, bat 
vast column of water continued to issue for 
an hour, flooding not only the locality, but 
the low-lying districts adjacent. Consequent 
the repairs, Leicester was on Sanday without 
water supply, and great inconvenience was 
erienced. 











FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—The foundation-stone of a new 
free church at Viewforth has been laid. The 
new church is situated at the end of West Gil- 
more-place. The plans for the erection of the 
church were provided by Messrs. Pilkington & 
Bell, architects. The style is Geometrical. A 
tower, facing the south-east corner, and 120 ft. 
high, will form a noticeable point in the building. 
The chief elevation will face the south, in a line 
with West Gilmore-place, and is made up of the 
front of the tower, a large centre gable, and a 
smaller ones on the western side. The main 
entrance to the church will be at the bottom of 
the tower front, and a smaller entrance will be 
placed at the foot of the smaller gable to the 
western side. The centre gable will be pierced 
by a four-light window, a two-light window 
will be placed in the smaller gable. Both 
windows will be ornamented after the Geo- 
x metrical fashion of Gothic window tracery, and 
mMunion-recess, fitted with galleries on three | the gables will be separated by a pinnacle. In 
Sides of the interior; and underneath there is a| the eastern wall of the church, ranning from 
Spacious lectare-hall or school-room. Thelength| north to south in a line with Viewforth, there 
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half-yearly general held Saturday 
, 3 on 
at the Institution, the  diveotors? report 


was declared. A report of the position ani 
gress of the institution was read by Professor 
Pepper, which the shareholders on 
the continued success of the Polytechnic, not- 
i 10,212 more 
people had paid for admission the six 


Messrs. Threlfall & Sons, 
Brookfield, Preston, which is being rebuilt, has 
suddenly fallen, killing one man and injuring 
several others. 


The Drinking Fountafn Association.— 
An appeal is made by the Marquis of West- 
minster, on behalf of the Metropolitan Drinking 
Fountain and Cattle Trough Association, of 
which he is the president. A circular issued by 
the association shows how wide and beneficent 
has been its working. In one day 4,142 horses 
drank at four troughs ; and 8,000 persons at one 
fountain. In hot weather like the present it is 
computed that 300,000 persons daily avail them- 
selves of the watersupplied tothem in London. The 
association has erected and supplies with water 
160 troughs and 144 fountains. It is supported 
solely by voluntary sabscriptions; and as the 
supply of water to a single trough sometimes 
Poa ni Pie ween will be seen that the 

requi ite operations by the associa- 
tion are considerable. . 


is fitted into the rock. The new lighthouse is 
one of those which are being constructed by the 
Trinity House, and of which the Bishop's Rock, 
the Smalis, and the Wolf Rock were the first 
examples. The new ps Lighthouse is 
only about a mile from the s-end, 


pleted three months before the time 
in the contract,—viz., December, 1871. The 


Its straggling character, and the fatigue 
Produce a chorus of complaints, 





of Whiteha)l-place, was publicly unveiled at one 

o'clock on Thursday, 17th. We shall take an 

early opportunity to speak of it. 
Byde Park.—The 


Church of St. Clement Danes, Strand.— 
The probable removal of this church, to improve 
the approaches to the Law Conrts, is being dis- 
cussed: and with strong objections. 








TENDERS 
For new business premises in Ranelagh- near the 
New Central Station. Mr. Penny, architect, Quantities 


supplied :— 























Bowen 8 Bae. ... .csvssvcorseriserenerint £5,148 0 0 
Tomkinson & Bom...........csscecsse0e 4,577 0 0 
Urmson 00 
| pees 4,447 0 0 
SOU adidcddss niches cthtinceedice 4515 0 0 
We. & B. Witter.......cccscscercsssce.es 4,383 0 0 
Nicholson & Ayre (accepted) ... 4,237 0 0 

* For the Seve ees of National — and neers 

ouse at yers-common, Sussex, esers. Goulty 

i architects :— 
Anscom| £304 0 0 
Nell & Tuxford 350 0 0 
Nash & Co. 348 0 (0 
Hollands ( ted) 299 0 0 





For new schools for the parish of Theluetham, Suffolk. 
A Sn cabinet 



































£470 0 0 
Tooley. ‘0 $ H 
487 10 0 
Hawes 425 0 0 
Bishop (accepted) ........<+ceesessr++s 4156 0 0 
For schools and school-house, Garboldisham, Norfolk, 
Mr. RB. M. Phipson, architect :— 
Bishop (eccepted) <ctissiapetiiaane worsens SERS 0 O 
For benching Theluetham Church, Suffolk. Mr, RB. M, 
ranma’ £400 0 0 
NOT icednccephicnseee 
Hawes 40) 0 0 
Cornish ...... 3384 0 0 
Grimwood 374 0 0 
Bishop (accepted) ......-sesesrene - 346 0 0 


















































Phipson, architect :— 
Hales (accepted) vovvdb wtbsstibeseseenied £555 0 0 
For block of dwellings in flats of fire-proof construction, 
guaguend to be erected at Hastings. Mr. G, Friend, 
architect :— 
Skinner ... £3,740 0 0 
Seria ie 3 § 
Kelley 3,569 0 0 
Bleckbara S407 0 0 
3,407 0 0 
Russell...... 3,353 14 2 
Barns & Moody. .........0.000eee00es « 3,310 0 0 
Dover, Dowel, Mills, & Co, ...... 3,300 0 0. 
fitting certain railway arches stables 
Bnet an for the ‘contantbcemeting 
saahel Mr. James Edmeston, Quantities 
by Mr. Thos. Archer :— 
Roberts £1,150 0 0 
Abraham 1,128 0 0 
High Leas 0 9 
Patlor 1027 0 0 
191 








For residence, with 
J.H. Deskin, at Cheat, Cheshire, i. Semenaytey, 
































Barber & Gibson (accepted) ... £2,430 1 10 
For the roof of No. 9, M 
ar Eagern. Mewes, ow & Cumshina, i renga 
& Co, 2480 0 0 
Fe 470 0 6 
er see eeeseeneeeseresrssseeree #2 0 0 
& Co. . 66 00 
Brown 40 0 (0 
For Birkdale sewerage, , Contract No. 2, fo 
Grodno eeiseers, “a ae Reade & 
Godfrey 7 iso 8 6 
King 11,482 4 8 
Ritson 11,300 0 0 
Snaith & awicce (accepted ois 10 8 
Lee ; 00 











For and bo walls, &c., 
for Mr. Robert Smelt, at Withi m, Mr. James Hall, 
oo £2,075 0 0 





For Madeley Union Workhouse. Messrs. H. & G. 
architects :—~ 
































Yates .-» £8,638 10 0 
Weta 0 Beth ve csnescecsiscscrccseseeses 8,200 0 0 
Jeffery & Pritchard 8,080 0 0 
Wilks 8,050 0 0 
ba aga en cen cceseecoerereeusoosee — . ° 
MOE cehinasdicransenciuticedionave 800 
Bowers a . : 
Espley 9759 
Inwood 7,703 0 0 
Birrell 7,535 12 6 
Moreland 7,632 0 0 
Everal 7,492 10 0 
Barkitt 7,400 0 0 
Nevitt, Bros. ..... os - 6900 0 0 
RON witiicbiiecttite erasicinewres’ eoons 6,339 0 0 








For erecting warehouses in Sheppey-yard, Minories, for 
Mr. W. Nokes. Mr. J. Bradbury, architect :— 











eostecengeseroscccooeceseeeseecss £1,070 0 0 
Harvey ... 1,049 0 0 
Cox 1,038 4 : 
Sawyer ance Oe 
Merritt & Ashby ..i...0cceseceeess 973 0 6 
Whittick 99 0 0 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Baths, University College Hospital, unavoidably postponed. 

M. & L.—D. B.—J. H—R. L. R.—J. M.A. 8. N.-F.L.—EB. A. 
W. G 8-—C. & Sona—J. G. N.—J. 3—R. & G.—Capt. T.—A Sub- 
teriber—J. H. .~J. & H.-J. W. 2.—D.—T. M—Mr, P.~M. &— 
Concrete v. Brick (look to some of our back sumbers).—Observer 
{the Junior Atheneum Club, from which the i-tter is daced, | includes 
several architects. Apply to any one of them).—M. & 8, (send photo. 
of buitding, and we will rep!y).—E. A. (if accouut had reached us, it 
would have appeared in due course. Church matter sometimes 
stands over neces .arily several weeks).—E. B. (in type).—F. P. J. (in 
type). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &., must be aceompanied 
by the name and addrew of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 


Nors.—The responsibility of sigued artic'e:, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the sathors. 








Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


TURNER & ALLEN, 


ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, B.C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 


RAILING, ETC. 


Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 
HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 











Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Puab- 
lishers of French and Books 
of Design, 2 vols. Price 








sIeRESIAS, © IOI En 
fee ~ RULE of the LAW of FIXTURES. 
By ARCHIBALD BROWN, m < the Micdle Temple, 
London 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty's Law 
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Just published, super royal Gro, cloth, sixty-five lithographic Plates 
[HE FIRST EXOURS RSION of the ARCHI-| as 


TECTURAL TION.—An Account of the 
shire Churches visited the first Excursion ef the Architec- 
Association in A 1870, under the oe of EDMUND 
SHARPE, ine); the Architect Hisuwry of Lincoln 
wee So — Chu:ches :—8t. Benedict, St. 
Beck, Lesdenham, Welbourn, Woltngere, Navenby, Coleby, 
: Wi ton, Canwick, aoe ssoshline «4 
eee 2 Swayton, Bapingse, ¥ sckiogton Auparby,Rirboiay- 
Weston oraeae " aps i 


oO. 4B ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.— 


well established in the Midland coun 
Paes haine, by lotr, to AMCKITRCE, cur | work 


DISPOSED OF 
Lincoln- ite ee i; Holborn, 


ANDO BUILDERS. 


BER MERCHANTS itl 
TNEKSE a to PARINERSHIP 
—e capital, is 2. Right of entering in 965, 
Office of bid Builder,” 


ARTNERSHIP.—PARTNER WANTED 
in s very old-established BUSINESS of MANUFACTURING 
BRER and Liconsed Victualers’ | BAR FITTER 








ANUAL of the a eeaaeces of COLOUR 
op the True of oy Colour and th 
Natural System. By W. 12mo. » gilt 
illustrated. Price 2s 6d. * also, 
PRINCIPLES of the SCIENCE of COLOUR. 
4to. copiously illustrated. Reduced price, 15s, 


Treatises give new and beautiful methods of acquiring and 
applying a know! ra colour, and are free from common mistakes 
and all Ul fanciful ons, They give the best Key to harmony. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 19%, Piccadidly. 
HE LAW and SCIENCE of ANCIENT 
re 
By ee =. 4. Barrister-at-Law, Author of “A 
fferential Calculus,” “ The Institutions 
waz = English Goveremank” &e, 
SECOND EDITION, Greatly A 


augmented. 
Part I. isa Treatise on the Law of Ancient asi and notices 
every or modern case on the subject, 
Part 1L d by diag rams, a method 


and tables, 5 which the obscuration Produced ies what- 
ever their form or porition, may be with the utmost 


facility. 
8vo. pp. 136, price 6s. cloth lettered. 
HENRY 8Wk&T, 3, Chaucery-lane, Law Pablisher. 


day, 12.n0. clota. strongly bouad, 4°. Postage 41. 


HE WORKMAN’S MAN UAL 
ENGINEERING DRAWING. 
By JOHN MAXTON, Instructor in Drawing, 
South Kensington, 
With enti 350 Woodcuta, and 7 Plates. 
London : LOCKWOOD & CO.7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


LOCKWOOD & CO.'8 NEW 











of 





HE WORKMAN’S MANUAL of 
ee DRAWING, By JOHN MAXTON. In- 

in Engineering Dra Royal School of Naval Architeo- 

ture and 8ou a. Nearly 350 


Woodcu's and 7 Plates. 3 Postage 4d, 
POWER in MOTION: prey Pane, Wheel 
ie Driving rong eee ty ng agen a JAMES ARMOUR, 
Dinguenans cloth boards, 3 
“— TREATISE on ‘tie “APPLICATION of 
TRON to the CONSTRUCTION of BRIDGES, Shien, Roofs, and 











Ce ag SURVEYOR and 
Mast be a good writer.—Address, 





Surveyor’s Office, © DRAUGHTSMAN. Must be a good 
writer and neat workman.—Address, FREDERICK JACKSON, 
Engineer, 3, Byard-lane, Nottingham. 


RICKFIELD FOREMAN WANTED. 
Sg gh EL A tL “7 
sobriety absolutely necessary.— Apply 110, Edgware-road, 











WANTED, an ENGINE-DRIVER. Must 


be aoqesianed with Smiths’ work.—Apply to Messrs. 
STROUD, Woodville-road, Stoke Newington. 





W, BD, s et SITUATION? 
Re pe bens = Bory hf 





WANTED, Serr EMPLOYMENT 








ernie an 9 6 re a ani ed 
TO PLUMBERS AND 
WANTED, by a table Man, aged 20, 
see eee eae toes 0 
ob 6.78, wore Remainain te lane, Lambeth. oe 
Wisuritie Linra lett: 


Mew Kentroaa, 8 


an “an ARCHITECTURAL 


Waixteras AStISTANT, i Well up in contract 
pom yo nee street, ae Webel telnet aE 
ti 
eter aseai cau 
wit date recs Benenseet. aw, ae 
WANzsD, by ‘Advertiser, an an ENGAGE- 


MENT in an Architect’s Office s 
a few manthe, ta tun OF ecountry.—. wo dts 16, Queen's. 
verstock-hill. 
TO BUILDERS, P.UMBERS, AND OTHESS. 











crec:nt, Ha’ 








ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITOA- 
aye ae FITTER, SS Se ae be we ne 4 

B. 55, afer 8. 

ANTED, "by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


THON as Cute 





* a fint-clam JOINEH and CARP A 
ne from eountry w pre Sag seryr aes 
age, to Mr. F. NOBLE, Ougat, Kesex. eer ae ba canton. 


W ANTED, a thorough Mas er Phi and | sce be 

reapectabie’ WORKING FORE of po gt fer a 
permanency. need sappy who a good 
ee ae ines dae sate r Pi Bivaee—-oM, vw 


ANTED, in the Countey, for for a constancy, 
reed 








other Works. 
Practical 


IRON oa 2 HEAT: Exhibiting in simple 


form the Principles concerned im the Construetion of Iron Bea ms, 
Pillars, and Bridge Girders, and th e Action af Heat in the Smeltiag- 
nmeg a ry g ALMOUE, G Bees orm 12mo. cloth 


WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES, New 
Volumes now ready, cloth limp :— 
Vol. 165. IRON and HEAT. By JAMES ARMOUR, C.E. 2 64. 
Vol. “1 DEAWING and MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. By 
J. F, HE- M.A. Nuowerous Lilustrations. 
Vol. 90, ANALYTICAL GEOMEFRY and 0O*IC SECLIONS, By 
—_ ._ Re-wiitten by Profesor J.R. YOUNG. 2s, limp, 
The. APPRAISER, AUCTIONEER, BROKER, 
ier eee. —— AGENT, snd —. POCKET Assist! 
* al ner. J. Edition, enlarged 
Cc. NORRIS. Royal 32mo. cloth, 5s. post free, 


‘Contains and admirable and clearly-arranged list of prices for 
inventories, and a very practical guide to dete:mine the value of 
furniture, &c.”— Standa 


MINING TOOLS. For the Use of Mine 
Managers, Agents Mining 8 udents, ac, By W. MORGANS, Lee- 


the Bristol of Mines. —, 
pT iy cloth wy be pte _— a3 200 ib 
““TREDGOLD'S- CARPENTRY, ie BARLOW, 


recently published (1870), in one Large Quarto Volume, with 64 
Plates (11 of which now first soaees in this ‘tdition), Portrait of the 
Author, and numerous Woodc now reduced to 25s. cloth. 


The ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES of CAR- 


PENTRY. By TH 8 TREDGOLD, C.E. Edited by PETER 
BARLOW, F.R8. Fifth Baitios, corrected enlarged. With an 
Arpendix, containing specimens of various Ancient and Modern 


*,* Notices of Barlow's Edition of Tred "s Carpentry :— 

sw "a work whose non ust cummend it wher- 
ever skilful carpentry is plates are of 
great intrinsic value.”— Building News, Feb. s 1800. 

volume ought to be im every architect’s and every builder's 

library, and those who do not already come 5 it _— to avail 
themselves of the new issue.”— Builder, April 9, 

*,* A mutilated edition of Tredgoid ‘(taken aon “the first edition 
published on ) ere ago, and therefore containing none of the 

t additions and 





r 





many im improv.ments made by the Author in 
his second edition (1829) nor the valuable additions of Barlow com 
prised in the third (184), fourta (1253), and fifth (1870) ed 


W 4NtED, an energetic Man, as CLERK 


cece ne R11, aetsrelan Miliwall, Popiar, &. 
AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


Wes by “by the . Advertiser ter 


and Seman Wo bene s a as .— or OU L-DOOR 
ig 





Ten yeacs’ experi- 
20, Office of “The 





TIME, STORE, OR GATEKEEPER. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as os ang of the above. Last thres years ot 
the New St. Thomas's Hospital. Thirte+. years’ good characcer.— 
Apply, by letter, to J. L, 3, Stangate-stre-t, Lambech, oak. 














and TRAVELLER upon mee oes 

Manufactured Granite, Marble, and Stone by letter 

only, stating fil fil patdeulany tJ waireumane 13, 

Bridge-road, Pimlico, 8. 

TO SURVEY¢ Bs, ac. 

W. ANTED, an ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGRTSMAN. in a a a — is 
at figures, »nd of sufficient age and experieace to take charge 

Sr the vil in the absence of the p _A ? ble refer- 

ences —Address, stating age, previ employ i salary 

required, &c. to 952, Office of * The Builder.” 





TO AKCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS, 


ANTED, in an Architect and fur- 

Office of in the City of a a 
ea zee, ote Youne qSsisTaNT, who is desirous of im- 
proving himeeif, or at a moderate salary. —Apply, by letter, staiing 
terms, to A. B. care = Messrs. Welch & Atkinson, Surveyors, 10, 
Lancaster-place, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 

AGEMENT, either as AGENT or MANAGIN 
and SURVEYOR to s bulder cr Contactor, Manager 
naw or any ition of trust. 39. 





M. G, 2, Bond -street, se womb nae 
NUDintdeaae sarc tal 


er eo ey outdsywork 
Address, No. 13, Office of ** The Batider.” 


W Anrep PY, a JOINER, to WORK 1 
MOULDING 











To D TOOnATORS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, as FOREMAN, or the Manage- 


ment of a Business in London, 7 tm the above, by an 
experienced Business Man,—Address, 769, Office of * The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECIS. 
HE Advertiser (aged 32), having been | = 
practising peony five ey ag gg 
is plenty to do, ee 


im an Office where ther oe ae, 
bas improving of bis own. ~—Ali letters, in confi- 


Small 
devee, to No. 10, Office of “the Builver, 


ANLKD EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 
es ORAINER and MARBLE, Piece-work.— Address, 
13. 65, View Kentsh-wowa, NW 


Want, “EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 
class STAIRCASE HAND. ‘Sule taken to iy amount, by 
4 references,—A dress, A, 
WANED. KMPLOYMENT, bya 
CARPENTEs and JUIN&R. Used to dilapidations. yard 


. 
of pians, specifications, and accounts. 
CLeaaetelee shop.—Address, Z. No, 167, Camberwell 














» | New-road, 8. KE. 








lower 
purchase a Sock which “is more the work of Mr Hesse then of Mr. 
London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C, 








CE OF REMOVAL. 


R. GEO. “2. ISBORN, Architect and 
urveyor, has ja his. Offices from ORIEL 

ERT, to PEMBERTON BUILDINGS, 
ap ae) tats KING'’s ARMS YARD, 
MOOROATE STREES, LONDON, E. 


UANTITY TAKER an and MEASURER 


of t ’ practical experience, offers offers TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANCE. Terms as msy be agreed ee, 
SURVEYOR, 25, Thornton-street, Brixton-road, 8. 


EMPORARY ASSISTANCE is offered, 








on moderate terms; Architectural Drawing, in, 
spective and Colouring, or in the Superintendence of Fpl 
Adéress, 8. A. Post-office, Wanstead, E. 





EMPORARY ASSISTANCE. —An Esti- 


maior end Measurer, of great practical ce, offers 
OCCASIONAL ASSISTANCE in BsT/MaTING, MEASURING. 
PREPARING PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, &c. _ arranging dicputed 
mr semnendh Bi ‘sate, ame Address, ALPH 
street, Brixton-road, 8 W. — Thornton: 








GENO Y.—An old-established Firm, 
having Central City Offices a t Bhow-rooms, js 
DON 
deta sCrntsry Lani 20EoP oe Cae oa 


NGS, STAINeD ae Ee in the BUILD]N. 
TRADE — Address, W. B. 8. care of Mr, G, Street, 30, C: co 





BUILDERS AND PLUMBE 


ANTED, a SITUATION or JOB, by a 











good PLUMBER, &c. Piece or day, labour on)y.—Address, 
A. B, 82, Hamyden-road, Upper Holioway, N. 
WaAnrep aSITUATION, os IMPROVER 
in the CARPENTRY and JOUNBRY. oe en wee 
trade. Town or sree, Aged 21.—Addarem, B. W, 
bourne-street, Pimlico, 8. W. 
aiteora, SUSKVEYORS, BULLD. 

ANTED, a SITUATION, as ‘3 CLERK. 
wang ezaiens 0 on iin Seine ont serving ot dra 
raie.— eae Office of “ The Builder.” 

UILDERs AND DECORA 

ANTED, a SITUATIUN, by. 

aged 30. Seer ot saint aes 


BUILDER, Post-. flice, Colchester, 
TO SURVEYORS, BU. 

ve yet et a bya UATION, ‘as CLERK. 
Can aioe and copy araw- 
. moderate.— address , 
wa TED, a SITUATION, as SETTING- 
OUT or ASSISTANT SHOP FOREMAN, iby a Young Man. 
Good draughtsman, well up in working details, and used vo office 
wort, Unexceptionabie references. — Address, Z. care of Mr. 

M‘Laren, News Agent, Elizabeth place, Haw 


ANTED, « SIIUATION, by 
iN 


Metced practical Man, we «MACHU 
moulding w 














an expe- 
“ General Joiner,” or Np ge ly 
ees seve for 1S canes 

working Artmenta, ic semen dagly ve 
Bisho pegate-stseet Within, EB. wy 


Sn deneiintenne. 


yt ma. 7, | ¥ 


b pains Sho 








MACHINE or GENERAL JOINER. Can 
Goustry not objected ta.--Address, 1, Oli of * The Ballden 
WARNIED: by an ARCHITECT'S 


of several year.’ experience, 
Sone detail and Sepa om 
t references, — 





\ designer 

an SNGAGRMENT. The 

ta, Yalgwoed-ecnd |» Hdgbsston, 
TO PAVING Se ry TBAMWAY ENGINEERS, &c. 

ANTED, by a » thorough! dP practical Man, 

. SITUATION as FOREMAN AveBWaY Previews. 


Pi Testimonials from 
pect Ela 3 —Address, W. P. 65, Piumsatead-road, eee 
Kent. 








AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a thorough practical 
PLASTERER, AGEMENT 





coda cad getar sbep work” "Beteenoe Sola as" 
rn ni 
T. W. 9, Talbot-road, Netiing-biil, 
TO PLUMBERS AND : ‘ 
A Le eee eee 
SIftva a 
cen eee oe pin ome oork.~ adaren, PLUMBER, 


Be: &'Wineove rn Geo 
ANTED, by 2 PLUMBER, a JOB. 
Understands’ 


woter, bath, aud plain zinc ae. b daze 





ferred. B mone, FrBong C. B, No. 7, 
Leadon, W. 
To 5 Seen of 
pt BE by Buriovae f in ———_ 


Office, Yard Bg wih 
Oean, Taek, ot, Sree Shs meaner nceiee 


TO TIMBER AND MAHOGANY MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 
Wreisooes, by a Young Man, who is & 
JUDGE and SALESMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
yen spent lly ‘Semancustien not 80 mach au ob) 8 
cuvalny oF commis W. A. 160, Holloway-road, Lyndon, N. 


TO [BUILDERS, &:. 
TED SITUA- 
ANT 1s WO 5 ee Mas, 4 Sunes Shop. 
tg orang ea 

TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
W. ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 1 20, 
. SITUATION oI os IMPROVE in the Si ae 


pee renee noth 
kad Sa Wetton, ed, Boutn Lambeth, 88 
rs any 














Thoroughly 
to cotutry. 

















